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New-York and the City Hall. 

Ir is both curious and amusing to trace the 
progress of the city of New-York from its early 
insignificance to its present importance and cha- 


racter. In sixteen hundred and fifty-three it was | 





rian, “the busy hum of multitudes, the shouts of 
revelry, the rumbling equipages of fashion, and all 
the spirit-grieving of brawling commerce, were 
unknown in New Amsterdam. The grass grew 
quietly inthe high ways—the bleating sheep and 


secured against sudden attacks of the aborigines | frolicsome calves sported about the verdant ridge, 
by “‘a great wall of earth and stones, running be-| where the Broadway lounger takes his morning 


tween Wall and Pine Streets, from the North to 
the East River.” A gate, near the present corner 
of Wall and Pearl Streets, was called the Water 
Gate, and another, in Broadway, the Land Gate. 

The striking changes in its physical appearance 
have been accompanied by revolutions, equally 
remarkable, in the spirit of the laws, and the man- 
ners of the people. On the sixth of June, of the 
same year, the Directors of the West India Com- 
pany, at Amsterdam, “granted liberty to particular 
merchants to send two or three ships to the Coast 
of Africa, to purchase slaves, and to promote the 
settlement of the country by importing the same.” 
In sixteen hundred and seventy-five we find the 
“watch set at eight o’clock every evening, after 
ringing of the bell, and the city gates locked up at 
nine, and opened again at daylight. No cursing 
and swearing permitted.” About this time the 
Common Council refused the petition of the Jews 
for liberty to exercise their religion. 


The ignorance of our ancestors respecting the 
destiny of the city is every where visible in the 
careless irregularity with which they suffered it to 
grow up around them, and the frequent sales and 
grants of Jands they permitted upon the most tri- 
fling considerations. We find, for example, in the 
records of the Common Council, a vote that “all 
the landsin front of the Vly, from the Block House 
to Mr. Beekman’s, should be sold: that from the 
Block House tothe Green Lane, or Mangde Padtje, 
(now {Maiden Lane,) be valued at five and twen- 
ty shillings per foot.””. The word Vly is an abre- 
viation of Valey, or Valley, and was in use among 
the Dutch to denote a Marsh, or Salt Meadow. The 
Viy or Fly Market, destroyed on the building of 
the Fulton Market, was surrounded bya Salt Mea- 
dow, and distinguished as the Market in the Marsh. 
In seventeen hundred and thirty-four the Battery 
was ordered to be “kept clear of houses from 
Whitehall to Eeld’s corner,” now Marketfield 
Street. 

It was about this period that cartmen were for- 
bidden to ride on their carts, and enjoined to be- 
have civilly to all; the Governor was publicly 
congratulated upon his return in safety from a voy- 
age to Albany; the whole of Staten Island was 
sold to the Dutch by the Indians for ten shirts, thir- 
ty pair of stockings, ten guns, thirty bars of lead, 
thirty pounds of powder, some hoes, kettles, knives, 
and awls; and to a quere in council, “whether or 
not attornies are useful to plead in courts?” it was 
dryly answered, “it is thought not!” ‘In those 
primitive days,” says a grave and accurate histo 
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stroll—the cunning fox, or ravenous wolf skulked 
in the woods, where now are to be seen the dens, 
of Gomez, and his righteous fraternity of money- 
brokers; and flocks of vociferous geese cackled 
about the field, where, at present, the great ‘Tam- 
many Wigwantn is located.” 

Notwithstanding this pleasant picture of rural 
sitnplicity, the city was so far advanced in wealth 
and population in the year sixteen hundred and 
forty-four, as to feel the necessity of a public edi- 
fice, in which the citizens might hold their courts 
and public meetings. Accordingly, in that year, 
under the reign of Governor Kiefft, the first City 
Hall, Stadt-Huys, or Tavern, was erected on the 
corner of Pearl Street and Coenties Slip, on the 
ground now occupied by large fire proof buildings. 
It was constructed of stone, three stories high, at 
the expense of the West India Company, and term- 
ed the “‘ Company’s Tavern.” Strangers who on 
arriving in the city were accustomed to be receiv- 
ed in the Governor’s house, here found a more 
suitable abode. Having grown unfit for further 
use, after the expiration of nearly sixty years, it was 
“sold by public outcry,” to John Rodman, mer- 
chant, for nine hundred and twenty pounds ster- 
ling, in the year sixteen hundred and ninety-nine. 
The city then proceeded to erect a new Hall, “at 
the end of one of the principal streets,” about the 
year seventeen hundred. This second edifice was 
situated on the corner of Nassauand Wall Streets, 
where the new Custom House is now being erect- 
ed. It cost eleven hundred and fifty one pounds, 
eighteen shillings and threepencé, dnd is repre- 
sented as “ a modest, plain, substantial building.” 
A spacious portico, resting on arches, with arcades 
underneath, was added to the new hall, in the se- 
cond story of which, and facing Broad Street, 
where General Washington was inaugurated first 
President of the United States. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, in the 
year eighteen hundred and three, and during the 
mayoralty of Edward Livingston, Esq., was laid 
the foundation-stone of the third City Hall, repre- 
sented inthe engraving. It was finished in eigh- 
teen hundred and twelve, at an expense of half a 
million of dollars. This splendid structure, situa- 
ted in the enclosure called the Park, and on eleva- 
ted ground, is extremely ornamental to the city, of 
which it is the principal building, and one of the 
handsomest of its size in the United States. It is 
of a square forin, two stories high, besides a base- 
ment story. Its length is two hundred and sixteen, 
its breadth one hundred and five, and its height, 
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including the attic, sixty-five feet. The material} A Picture of French Women, 

of the front and both ends, above the basement) Tuereis, perhaps, nocountry in the world where 
story, is native white marble, while that of the | the social position of women is so delectable as in 
lower parts, and the whole of the rear, from an! France. The darling child of society, indulged, 
anomalous taste in architecture, is brown freestone. | not spoiled, presiding over its pleasures, preserv- 
The roof is covered with copper and surrounded |ing its refinements, taking nothing from its strength, 
with a balluctrade of marble. The cupalo, on the adding mucen to its brilliancy—permitted the full 
summit of which stands a collossal figure of Jus- | exercise of all her faculties, retaining the full en- 
tice, has been recently elevated, to make room for | dowment of all her graces, she pursues the golden 
aclock of large dimensions, which, by means of | round of her honored existence, limited only in he: 
a transparent illuminated dial, was intended to be | course by her feebleness and her taste; by her 
useful by night as well as by day; but thus far the | want of power, and absence of inclination to “‘over- 
citizens have received little or no benefit from the | step the modesty of nature,” or to infringe upon 
clock after dark. It also contains a bell weighing | privileges exclusively the attributes of the stronger 


upwards of six thousand pounds, which sounds 
the alarm of fire. The first story, including the 
portico, is of the Ionic, the second of the Corin- 
thian, the attic of the Faney, and the cupalo of the 
Composite orders. By a flight of twelve marble | 
steps, and beneath a portico supported by sixteen 
columns of the same material, you are conducted 
through the principal entrance into the lobby, the 
roof of which rests on twenty square pieces of 
marble. Besides a stair case in each end, which 
leads from the first to the second story, there is 

one, of the geometrical construction, ascending | 
towards a circular gallery, railed in, and floored 
with marble. ‘Ten marble columns rise to the cei- 
ling, which here displays a lofty and highly deco- 
rated dome, from the top of which the light falls 
upon the interior, through an horizontal, circular 
window. Another gallery runs in the centre from 
from one end tothe other. The Governor’s Room 
leads out of the second story of the front portico, 
and commands an agreeable view of one of the 
most busy and fashionable parts of the city. It is 
decorated with paintings of eminent statesmen and 
soldiers, by Inman, Jarvis, Morse, and other emi- 
nent American Artists. In this room, we believe, 
is the identical chair, nsed by General Washing- 
ton, when he presided at the meeting of the first 
Congress held in New-York, 


The rooms occupied by the Boards of Aldermen 
and Assistant Aldermen, are tastefully furnished, 
hung around with full length portraits of several 
distinguished characters—celebrated in the history 
of the nation. They are principally executed by 
the late Colonel Trumbull, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, 


The Keeper of the Hall, with his family, resides 
in the building. It is hisdutyto keep it clean, and 
in good order, and after three o'clock, every day, 
a person is ready, fur a trifling gratuity, to attend 
company through the rooms, and to ascend into the 
cupalo, which affords a fine panoramic view of the 
city and harbor, with the environs. 





sex. 

“To paint the character of a woman,” says Di- 
doret, ‘you must use the feather of a butterfly’s 
wing.” He must have meant the character of a 
French woman, who unites to more solid qualities, 
many of the peculiarattributes of that lively insect. 
Light, brilliant, and volatile, she seems to flutter 
on the surface of life, with endless adaptations to 
its forms: but quick, shrewd, and rapid in her per- 
ceptions, she appears to reach by intuition, what 
intellect vainly toils to obtain by inference and 
combination. More susceptible than sensible, 
more awakened through her imagination, than ex- 
eited through her heart, love is to her almost a jex 
d’enfant. The distrust she inspires in her lover 
acts favorably for her interests on the natural in- 
constancy of man; and she secures the durability 
of her chain by the carelessness with which she 
imposes it. 

Sharing largely in the national deference for ties 
of blood, she is peculiarly adapted to the influence 
of habitual attachments ; and in whatever other 
countries friendship may raise her altars, it is in 
France, and by French women, perhaps, that she 
will find them best served. 

A French woman, like a child, requires a strong 
rapid series of sensations to make her feel the val- 
ue of existence. Her prompt susceptibility chan- 
ges its motion with its ubject; and that cheek, which 
is now dimpled with smiles, but a few minutes 
hence will, perhaps, be humid with a tear. 

This light, volatile tone of character, this inca- 
pacity for durable impression, this senstbility te 
good, this transcient susceptibility to evil, is after 
all, perhaps, the seeret sought by philosophers. 
The views of the Epicurean and of the sceptic, 
well understood, seem to meet at that point which 
nature has made the basis of the French character ; 
arriving by different routes to the same conclu- 
sion, that true sensibility is to feel, but not to be 
overcome. 

A French woman has no hesitation in acknow- 





ledging, that the “besoin de sentir” is the first want 


Concerning the various offices and courts, which | of her existence; that a succession of pursuits is 
have been for a long period located in the City | necessary to preserve the current of life from that 
Hall, it may be necessary to mention that a new stagnation, which is the death of all vived and gra- 
arrangement has taken place withina year ortwe. | cious emotions, It appears, indeed, to be the pe- 
The building formerly occupied as the jail, situ- | eyjiar endowment of the French temperament to 
ated but a few yards from the eastern wing of the | nreserve even to the last ebb of life, that unworn 
Hall has been transformed into a magnificent | sensibility, that viger, freshness, and facility of sen- 
structure of more than ordinary elegance, and fit- | sation which are usually confined to the earliest pe: 
ted up for the accommodation of a number of public | riods of human existence, and which ordinarily 
offices. The building is designated as the Hall | jose their gloss and energy with the first and carli- 
of Records. est impressions.—Lady Morgan. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE GRECIAN ROSE. 


———t pe 


In the course of my wanderings last summer! 
among the beautiful hills of Rumelia, I acciden- 


tally met with a fair creature whose unfortunate 
history so strongly interested me, that I immedi- 
ately inserted it into my journal, where it met my 
eyes in the following form, afew days since: 

Theta was born in the village of Y , and 
grew up amidst its blooming groves and invigora- 
ting breezes, as pure as the dews of her native 
mountains, and as lovely as her fond father could 
desire. The world knew nought of Theta’s 
charms, and Theta cared less for those of the 
world; but fate ordained that she should not es- 
cape its woes. 

Demetrius Norena, her father, was induced by 
the hope of extending his mercantile business, to 
remove to Smyrna, and the youthful Theta ac- 
cordingly accompanied him, wild with delight at 
the fascinating prospect of seeing the wonders it 
contained. 

For a long while after they were established in 
their new residence, the novelty ofall around her 
chased from her mind the memory of the peaceful 
scenes she had left behind. But by degrees it be- 
gan to intrude and sadden the hours of loneliness 
which she passed during her father’s absence. 
The bright summer moon was already high in the 
heavens, when Theta, after watching in vain for 
the return of her father, wandered a short distance 
from their little dwelling with the hope of meeting 
him. She was leaning sadly against a tree tra- 
cing in the moon the fancied form of her native 
mountains, when she was startled by an exclama- 
tion of delighted admiration uttered apparently 
very near her. Turning cuickly she beheld the 
glittering of what she had already learnt to be the 
American Naval uniform, worn by a fine looking 
youth who was gazing upon her with undisguised 
admiration. Theta knew too little of man to avoid 
that most dangerous of the species, the young offi- 
cer, and therefure supposing the object of his rap- 
ture to be that upon which she herself was gazing, 
the brilliant full moon, turned smilingly towards 
him and said, ‘“ yes—it is most beautiful, and do 
you know I was just thinking it was uncommonly 
bright.”’ 

‘‘Where did she arise from?”’ murmured the 
vouth, scarcely recovered from his rapture and 
astonishment. 

“From yonder field, sir,” replied the unconsci- 
ous girl; then blushing at her own freedom with 
a stranger, she suddenly dropped her eyes and 
curtsying gracefully retreated to the cottage. 

Long did William Bornham remain at the gate 
recalling the sound of that innocent voice, and 
mentally tracing over and over again the delicate 
outline of that radiant countenance. It differed 
so widely from any thing that he had met with in 
those scenes of dissipation in which his time had 
chiefly passed, since his arrival in the Mediter- 





ranean, that it was long before he could per-! 





suade himself that it was not some new illusion to 
beguile him. 

The young Lieutenant had plighted his troth to 
one of his fair country women previous to his 
departure from America, but did not consider that 
circumstance as any impediment to a “few harm- 
less flirtations pour passer le temps,” during a tedi- 
ous residence in the east. On the contrary, rely- 
ing upon the impossibility of his heart becoming 
a captive to the fair foreigners, and believing 
theirs to be as impenetrable as his own, he con- 
sidered himself an honorable man, and was so es- 
teemed by his brother officers. Rejoicing in the 
prize which he had discovered, Lieut. Bornham 
frequently returned to the cottage on various pre- 
tences, where he was always warmly welcomed. 
His frankness and gaiety of manner soon won the 
heart of the good old Demetrius, and to Theta sis 
presence was doubly delightful during those hours 
formerly so solitary ; for she was so much a stran- 
ger at Smyrna, that their lowly dwelling was 
rarely enlivened by an agreable visitor. 

Great was her marvel and delight when Born- 
ham recounted the wonders of his native land— 
shrinking with horror at his description of the 
North American savage, or breathless with inter- 
est when he spoke of the mighty cataracts and 
lakes. 

In return she always found him an attentive lis- 
tener to her artless descriptions of Greece, a 
theme upon which she loved to dwell, but to none 
could she speak sofeelingly as to the young sai- 
lor. 

“ Methinks, my dear Theta,” said Demetrius, 
one day after a long fit of musing, “ the young gay 
officer spends many hours with you of late. He 
is a stranger, and my friend Hurillo says they are 
sometimes worthless fellows, although dressed in 
such honorable attire. Lam not much acquainted 
with the ways of the world, and I ought to trust 
Hurillo who has lived among men so much more 
than I have.” 

«My dear father,” cried Theta reproachfully, 
“what has Lieut. Bornham done to deserve such 
suspicions? J am sure I know him well enough 
to judge, and he always seems so happy here, 
away from his gay acquaintances—and he is so 
good, so very good to me too! He has promised 
to take me to-morrow to see his ship, which you 
admired so much from the hill the other day. Oh, 
how I shall enjoy it! And he says he will intro- 
duce me to all his friends, and that f must put on 
that beautiful green dress you gave me, and show 
them how—”’ 

She stopped, blushing at her own vanity, but 
the simple old man smiled with pleasure at the 
idea of the admiration his beloved Theta would 
excite, and suffered himself to enjoy the anticipa- 
tion of the morrow as much as his daughter, for- 
getful of his troublesome suspicions. William 
Bornham, finding that his companions had dis- 
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covered his frequent visits tothe ‘‘ Grecian Rose,” 
as they denominated her, and were ceaseless in 
their importunities to see the fair creature, reluc-} 
tantly consented that she should joina party which 
was invited to visit the ship on the following day. 
This and other flattering attentions from Bornkam 
entirely won the innocent Theta’s purest love. | 
Weeks, months flew by, and found him, in the | 
intervals of his naval duties, constantly at her side, 
wandering amidst those verdant groves which or- 
nament the Gulf, or watching the ceaseless motion 
ofthe waves; no longer the hours lagged heavily 
with Theta, no longer she thought with regret of} 
her beloved Greece. All, all was forgotten in 
William’s presence—the harshly expressed sus- 
picions of Hurillo, and even the gentle cautions of 
Demetrius. 





During the bright days of autumn, a pic-nic 
party was proposed by the younger officers, inclu- 
ding Theta and some of her newly acquired ac- 
quaintances. The joyous party proceeded to a 
neighboring wood, followed by several servants in 
whose charge was placed all the delicacies of the 
delightful climate. Numerous brilliant sallies were 
uttered by the dark-eyed beauties and answered by 
the contagious laughter ofthe young officers. In 
a short time the wood resounded with the notes of 
the “lively guitar,” and airy forms were seen 
whirling around in the graceful waltz, some gay 
girl occasionally varying the regular measure by 
playfully drawing her more awkward partner into 
a bunch of shrubbery, or where the ground was 
slightly broken. Of all the fair maidens there 
Theta was the happiest, giving lessons to Born- 
ham in her own native dance, the Romaika, or 
practising with him the more simple waltz. At 
last out of breath and wearied with her incessant 
motion, she flew to a group of trees closely en- 
twined by vines, and throwing herself upon a bank 
enjoyed with childish glee the ideaof Bornham’s 
ansuccessful search for her. Some time had 
elapsed, and she was rising to join the party and 
ease his fears, when the sound of his voice ap- 
proaching hastened her again to her hiding-place. 
While listening breathless to hear her own name 
pronounced, she became aware that Bornham was 
speaking calmly to his friend Ashton on some 
other subject, and ina few moments the werds of 
the latter distinctly reached her ear. 

“ William, you surely cannot love that simple 
child, but still I trernble for the claims of your be- 
trothed wife, Caroline Bertrand.” 

‘‘ Nonesense! Ashton,” cried the Lieutenant 
roughly, “ I should think you had seen me through 
too many flirtations of this kind to suspect me of 
susceptibility ; and to tell the truth Tam already 
wearied with pretty simplicity.” 

They passed on, and Theta, cold and pale, 
pressed her hands upon her ears to exclude the 
fatal sounds. For a long while she moved not, 
and scarcely thought, but slowly the words sunk 
upon her brain, and never after were they effaced. 
She was borne to her home by her horror-stricken 
companions, who found her lying there repeating 
the words she had heard, unconscious of the world 
around her—and William Bornham knew it was 





TE 


Some weeks after, her miserable father returned 
with her to Greece, with the hope that her native 
scenes would restore her mind—but in vain! The 
beautiful Theta will ever remain as [saw her— 
a hopeless idiot! 

Bornham was soon after ordered to America, 
but never succeeded in forgetting the ‘Grecian 
Rose.”  ¢. 











Absence. 
Do I not love thee ? yes, too well, 
Thou best, thou only ; love canst tell, 
For other eyes have never seen 
How much a look of mine can mean; 
No other lips than thine can guess 
How deep the feelings mine express. 
But thee both eyes and lips have told, 
That I do love, as lovers did love of old. 


Yet now, in absence, all thou art 
Rushes afresh upon my heart, 
And makes me feel, that heart not yet 
Ilas even half discharged its debt ; 
For memory, as to mock me, brings 
A world of unforgotten things, 
That love before had surely leisure 
Tothink upon for present pleasure. 


Reproaching me with virtues slighted 

And deeds of kindness unrequited ; 
Whilst shadowy, awful, undefined, 
The futnre rises to my mind. 

And as its depths my thoughts explore, 

I seem to feel thy absence more; 
Shuddering, I strive to pierce its shade, 
By love a very coward made. 


Then turn to meet thy smile—but thou 
Art distant—future—shadowy now— 
So parted utterly we seem, 
As though the past were all a dream. 
And thou, as if unearthly, dearest 
A hallowed, saintly thing appearest ; 
So long from sight and touch estranged 
I almost dread to meet thee changed. 


Oh say, do ever thougits like these 
Tender regrets—wild phantasies, 
And vague misgivings, ever find 
Unbidden entrance in thy mind. 
Oh! it would absence half repay, 
To know my spirit held such sway 
O’er thine, as that thou couldst not be 
Nor feel thyself apart from me. 


But absence cannot be repaid, 
Fast, fast, ihe fleeting moments fade, 
That makes up life’s allotted sum, 
Brief and uncertain all tocome, 
Then let us not consume apart, 
The youth and spring-time of the heart, 
Enough has absence proved thy power— 
Return, and I will bless the hour 
That tells me all my fears were vain, 
And gives me back my home again. 





his work! 





Junia. 
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BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
In which there is a desperate combat. 


Even at this period of the English history, it | 
was the custom to put a few soldiers on board of 
the vessels of war, and the Yungfrau cutter had 
been supplied with a corporal and six men, all of 
whom were belonging to the Dutch marine. To 
a person who was so unpopular as Mr. Vansly- 
perken, this little force was a great protection, 
and both Corporal Van Spitter and his corps were 
well treated by him. The corporal was his pur- 
ser and purveyor, and had a very good berth of it, 
for he could cheat as well as his commandant. | 
He was, moreover, his prime minister, and an obe- 
dient executor of all his tyranny, for Corporal Van 
Spitter was without a shadow of feeling—on the 
contrary, he had pleasure in administering pun- 
ishment; and if Vanslyperken had told him to 
blow any man’s brains out belonging to the ves- 
sel, Van Spitter would have immediately obeyed 
the order without the change of a muscle in his 
fat, florid countenance. The corporal was ar 
enormous man, tall, and so corpulent, that he 
weighed nearly twenty stone. Jansen was the 
only one who could rival him; he was quite as 
tall as the corporal, and as powerful, but he had 
not the extra weight of his carcass. 

About five minutes after the summons, the huge 
form of Corporal Van Spitter was seen to emerge 
slowly from the hatchway, which appeared barely 
wide enough to admit the egress of his broad 
shoulders. He had a flat foraging cap on his 
head, which was as large as a buffalo’s, and lis 
person was clothed in blue pantaloons, tight at 
the ankle, rapidly increasing in width as they as- 
cended, until they diverged at the hips to an ex- 
panse which was something between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, The upper part of his body 
was cased in a blue jacket, with leaden buttons, 
stamped with the rampant lion, with a little tail 
behind, which was shoved up in the air by the 
protuberance of the parts. Having gained the 
deck, he walked to Vanslyperken, and raised the 
baek of his right hand to his forehead. 

“Corporal Van Spitter, get your cats up for 
punishment, and when you are ready fetch up 
Smallbones.” 

Whereupon, without reply, Corporal Van Spit- 
ter put his left foot behind the heel of his right, and 
by his maneeuvre turned his body round like a 
capstern, so as to bring his face forward, and then 
walked off in that direction. He soon re-appeared 
with all the necessary implements of torture, laid 
them down on one of the lee guns, and again de- 
parted to seek out his victim. 

After a short time, a scuffle was heard below, 
but it was soon over, and once more appeared the 
corporal with the spare, tall body of Smallbones 
under his arm. He held him, grasped by the 





middle part, about where Smallbones’ stomach 


ought to have been, and the head and heels of the 
poor wretch both hung down perpendicularly, and 
knocked together as the corporal proceeded aft. 

As soon as Van Spitter had arrived at the gun 
he laid down his charge, who neither moved nor 
spoke. He appeared to have resigned himself to 
the fate which awaited him, and made no resis- 
tance when he was stripped by one of the marines, 
and stretched over the gun. The men who were 
on deck, said nothing; they looked at each other 
expressively as the preparations were made. 
Flogging a lad like Smallbones was too usual an 
occurrence to excite surprise, and to show their 
disgust would have been dangerous. Smallbones’ 
back was now bared, and miserable was the spec- 
tacle ; the shoulder-blades protruded so that you 
might put your hand sideways under the scapula, 
and every bone of the vertebra, and every process 
was clearly defined through the skin of the poor 
skeleton. The punishment conimenced, and the 
lad received his three dozen without a murmur, 
the measured sound of the lash only being broken 
in upon by the baying of Snarleyyow, who occa- 
sionally would have flown at the victim, had he 
not been kept off by one of the marines. During 
the punishment Mr. Vanslyperken walked the 
deck, and turned and turned again as before. 

Smallbones was then cast loose by the corporal, 
who was twirling up his cat, when Snarleyyow, 
whom the marines had not watched, ran up to the 
lad, and inflicted a severe bite. Smallbones, who 
appeared at the moment to be faint and listless— 
not having risen from his knees after the marine 
had thrown his shirt over him, roused by this new 
attack, appeared to spring into life ahd energy ; 
he jumped up, uttered a savage yell, and, to the 
astonishment of every body, threw himself upon 
the dog as he retreated, and holding him fast with 
his naked arms, met the animal with his own 
weapons, attacking him with a phrenzied resolu- 
tion with his teeth. Every body started back at 
this unusual conflict, and no one interfered. 


Long was the struggle, and such was the savage 
energy of the lad, that he bit and held on with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog, tearing the lips of the ani- 
mal, his ears, and burying his face in the dog's 
throat, as his teeth were firmly fixed on his wind- 
pipe. The dog could not escape, for Smallbones 
held him like a vice. At last the dog appeared to 
have the advantage, for as they rolled over and 
over, he caught the lad by the side of the neck, but 
Smallbones recovered himself, and getting the 
foot of Snarleyyow between his teeth, the dog 
threw up his head and howled for succour. Mr. 
Vansly perken rushed to his assistance, and struck 
Smallbones a very heavy blow on the head with 
his speaking trumpet, which stunned him, and he 
let go his hold. 


Short, who had come on deck, perceiving this, 
and that the dog was about to resume the attack, 
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saluted Snarleyyow with a kick on his side, which 
threw him down the hatchway, which was about 
three yards off from where the dog was at the 
time. 

‘‘How dare you strike my dog, Mr. Short?” 
cried Vanslyperken. 

Short did not condescend to answer, but went 
to Smallbones and raised his head. The lad re- 
vived. He was terribly bitten about the face and 
neck, and what with the wounds in front, and the 
lashing from the cat, presented a melancholy spec- 
tacle. 

Short called some of the men to take Small- 
bones below, in which act they readily assisted ; 
they washed him all over with salt water, and the 
smarting from his various wounds brought him to 
hissenses. He was then putin his hammock. 

Vanslyperken and the corporal looked at each 
other during the time that Short was giving his 
directions—neither interfered. The Lieutenant 
was afraid, and the corporal waited for orders. 
As soon as the men had carried the lad below, 
Corporal Van Spitter put his hand up to his fora- 
ging cap, and with his cat and seizings under his 
arm, went down below. As for Vanslyperken, 
his wrath was even greater than before, and with 
hands thrust even farther down in his pockets 
than ever, and the speaking-trumpet now battered 
flat with the blow which he had administered to 
Smalibones, he walked up and down, muttering 
every two minutes, ‘I'll keel-haul the scoundrel, 
by heavens! I'll teach him to bite my dog.” 

Snarleyyow did not re-appear on deck ; he had 
received such punishment as he did not expect. 
He licked the wounds where he could get at 
them, and then remained in the cabin in a sort of 
perturbed slumber, growling every minute as if 
he were fighting the battle over again in his sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 


A consultation in which there is much mutiny. 


This consultation was held upon the forecastle 
of his Majesty’s cutter Yungfrau, on the evening 
after the punishment of Smallbones. The major 
part of the crew attended; all but the Corporal 
Van Spitter, who, on these points, was known to 
split with the crew, and his six marines, who 
formed the corporal’s tail, at which they were al- 
ways to be found. The principal personage was 
not the most eloquent speaker, for it was Dick 
Short, who was supported by Obadiah Coble, 
Yack Jansen, and another personage, whom we 
must introduce, the boatswain or boatswain’s 
mate of the cutter, for although he received the 
title of the former, he only received the pay of the 
latter. ‘This person’s real name was James Salis- 
bury, but for reasons which will be expiained he 
was invariably addressed or spoken of as Jemmy 
Ducks. He was indeed a very singular variety 
of human discrepancy as to form: he was hand- 
some in face, with a manly countenance, fierce 
whiskers and long pigtail, which on him appeared 
more than usually long, as it descended to within 
a foot of the deck. His shoulders were square, 
chest expanded, and, as far as half way down, 
that iv, to where the legs are inserted into the hu- 
man frame, he was a fine, well-made, handsome, 


a 


well-proportioned man. But what a falling off 
was there—for some reason, some accident, it js 
supposed, in his infancy, his legs had never grown 
in length since he was three years old : they were 
stout as well as his body, but not more than eigh- 
teen inches from the hip to the heel ; and he con- 
sequently waddled about a very ridiculous figure, 
for he was like a man razeed or cut down. Put 
him on an eminence of a couple of feet and not 
see his legs, and you would say at a distance, 
‘‘What a fine looking sailor!” But let him get 
down and walk up to you, and you would find 
that nature had not finished what she had so we!| 
begun, and that you are exactly half mistaken. 
This malconformaticn below did not, however, 
affect his strength, it rather added to it, and there 
were but few men in the ship who would venture 
a wrestle with the boatswain, who was very ap- 
propriately distinguished by the cognomen of 
Jemmy Ducks. Jemmy was a sensible, merry 
fellow, and a good seaman; you could not affront 
him by any jokes on his figure, for he would joke 
with you. He was indeed the fiddle of the ship’s 
company, and he always played the fiddle to them 
when they danced, on which instrument he was 
no mean performer, and, moreover, accompanied 
his voice with his instrument when he sang to 
them after they were tired of dancing. We shall 
only observe, that Jemmy was a married man, 
and he had selected one of the tallest of the other 
sex: of her beauty the less that is said the bet- 
ter—Jemmy did not look to that, or perhaps at 
such a height, her face did not appear so plain to 
him as it did to those who were more on a level 
withit. The effect of perspective is well known, 
and even children now have as playthings castles, 
etc. laid down on card, which, when looked at in 
a proper direction, appear just as correct as they 
do preposterous when lying flat before you. 


Now it happened that from the level that Jem- 
my looked up from to his wife’s face, her inharmo- 
nious features were all in harmony, and thus did 
she appear what is very advantageous in the mar- 
riage state—perfection to her husband, without 
sufficient charms in the eyes of others to induce 
them to seduce her from her liege lord. Mereover, 
let it be recollected, that what Jemmy wanted was 
height, and he had gained, what he required ir, his 
wife, if not in his own person; his wife was pas- 
sionately fond of him and very jealous, which was 
not to be wondered at, for, as she said, “there 
never was such a husband before or since.” 


We must now return to the conference, obser- 
ving that all these parties were sitting down on 
the deck, and that Jemmy Ducks had his fiddle in 
his hand, holding it with the body downwards like 
a bass viol, for he always played it in that way, 
and that he occasionally fingered the strings, 
pinching them like you do a guitar, so as to send 
the sound of it aft, that Mr. Vanslyperken might 
suppose that they were all met for mirth. Two 
or three had their eyes directed aft, that the ap- 
pearance of Corporal Van Spitter or the marines 
might be immediately perceived, for although the 
corporal was not a figure to slide into a conference 
unperceived, it was well known that he was an 








eaves-dropper. 
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«One thing's sartain,” observed Coble, “that 
a dog’s not an officer.” 

“No,” replied Dick Short. 

‘“He’s not on the ship’s books, so Ican’t see 
how itcan be mutiny.” 

«“ No,” rejoined Short. 

‘‘Mein Got—he is not a tog, he is de tyfel,” 
observed Jansen. 

“Who knows how he came into the cutter !” 

“'There’s a queer story about that,” said one of 
the men. 

Tum tum, tumpty tum—said the fiddle of Jem- 
my Ducks, as if it took part in the conference. 

“That poor boy will be killed if things go on 
this way: the skipper will never be content till 
he has driven his soul out of his bedy—poor crea- 
ture! only look at him as he lies in his ham- 
mock.” 

‘«‘ | never seed a Christian such an object,” said 
one of the sailors. 

“If the dog aint killed, Bones will be, that’s 
sartain,” observed Coble, “and I don’t see why 
the preference should be given to a human indi- 
vidual, although the dog is the skipper’s dog— 
now then, what d’ye say, my lads?” 

Tum tum, tum tum, tumpty tumpty tum, replied 
the fiddle. 

‘‘ Let’s hang him at once.”’ 

“No,” replied Short. 

Jansen took out his snickerree. looked at Short, 
and made a motion with the knife as if passing it 
across the dog’s throat. 

“No,” replied Short. 

“ Let’s launch him overboard at night,” said one 
of the men. 

« But how is one to get the brute out of the ca- 
bin?” said Coble; “if it’s done at all, it must be 
done by day.” 

Short nodded his head. 

“T will give him a launch the first opportunity,” 
observed Jemmy Ducks, “ only—(continued he 
in a measured and lower tone)—I should first like 
to know whether he really is a dog or not.” 

“ A tog is a tog,” observed Jansen. 

“ Yes,” replied one of the forecartle men, “we 
all know a dog is a dog, but the question is—is 
this dog a dog?” 

Here there was a pause, which Jemmy Ducks 
filled up by again touching the strings of his fid- 
dle. 

The fact was, that, although every one of the 
sailors wished that the dog was overboard, there 
was not one who wished to commit the deed, not 
on account of the fear of its being discovered who 
was the party by Mr. Vanslyperken, but because 
there was a great deal of superstition among them. 
It was considered unlucky to throw any dog or 
animal overboard, but the strange stories told 
about the way in which Snarleyyow first made 
his appearance in the vessel, added to the pecu- 
liarly diabolical temper of the animal, had often 
been the theme of midnight conversation, and 
many of them were convinced that it was an imp 
of Satan lent to Vanslyperken, and that to injure 
or to attempt to destroy it would infallibly be fol- 
lowed up with terrible consequences to the party, 
if not to the vessel and all the crew. Even Short, 
Coble, and Jansen, who were the boldest and 


leading men, although when their sympathies 
were roused by the sufferings of poor Smallbones, 
they were anxious to revenge him, had their own 
misgivings, and, on consideration, did not like to 
have any thing to de with the business. But 
each of them kept their reflections to themselves, 
for, if they could not combat, they were too proud 
to acknowledge them. 

The reader will observe that all their plans 
were immediately put an end to until this impor- 
tant question, and not a little difficult one, was de- 
cided—Was the dog a dog? 

Now, although the story had often been told, 
yet, as the crew of the cutter had been paid off 
since the animal had been brought on board, there 
was noman in the ship who could possibly de- 
tail, from his own knowledge, the facts connected 
with his first appearance, to tradition they were 
obliged to repair. 

* Now, Bill Spurey,” said Coble, ‘you know 
more about this matter than any one, so just spin 
us the yarn, and then we shall be able to talk the 
matter over soberly.” 

“ Well,” replied Bill Spurey, “ you shall have 
it just as I got it word for word, as near as I can 
recollect. You know I wasn’t in the craft when 
the thing came on board, but Joe Geary was, and 
it was one night when we were boozing over a 
stiff glass at the new shop there, the Orange Bo- 
ven as they call it, at the Pint at Portsmouth— 
and so you see, falling in with him, I wished to 
learn something about my new skipper and what 
sort of a chap I should have to deal with; when I 
learnt all about him, I'd half a dozen minds to 
shove off again, but then I was adrift, and so I 
thought better of it. It won’t do to be nice in’ peace 
times you know, my lads, when all the big ships 
are rotting in Southampton and Cinque Port muds. 
Well, then, what he told me I recollect as well— 
ay, every word of it—as if he had whispered it 
into my ear but this minute. It was a blustering 
night, with a dirty southwester, and the chafing of 
the harbor waves was thrown up in foams, which 
the winds swept up the street, they chasing one 
another as if they were boys at play. It was about 
two bells in the middle watch, and after our fifth 
glass, that Joe Geary said as this: 

‘It was one dark winter’s night when we were 
off the Texel, blowing terribly, with the coast un- 
der our lee, clawing off under storm canvass, and 
fighting with the elements for every inch of ground, 
a hand in the chains, for we had nothing but the 
lead to trust to, and the vessel so flogged by the 
waves, that he was lashed to the rigging, that he 
might not be washed away ; all of a sudden the 
wind came with a blast loud enough for the last 
trump, and the waves roared till they were hoarser 
than ever; away went the vessel’s mast, although 
there was no more canvass on it than a jib pocket- 
handkerchief, and the craft rolled and tossed in the 
deep troughs for all the world like a wicked man 
dying in despair ; and then she was a wreck, with 
nothing to help us but God Almighty, fast borne 
down upon the sands which the waters had dis- 
turbed, and were dashing about until they them- 
selves were weary of the load; and all thé sea- 
men cried unto the Lord, as well they might. 











« Now, they say, that he did not cry as they did, 
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like men and Christians, to Him who made them 
and the waters which surrounded and threatened 
them; for Death was then in all his glory, and the 
foaming crests of the waves were as plumes of 
feathers to his skeleton head beneath them; but 
he cried like a child—and swore terribly as well 
as cried—tal king about his money, his dear money, 
and not caring about his more precious soul. 

‘And the cutter was borne down, every wave 
pushing her with giant force nearer and nearer to 
destruction, when the man at the chains shrieked 
out— Mark three, and the Lord have mercy on 
our souls !’ and all the crew, when they heard this, 
cried out— Lord, save us, or we perish.’ But 
stillthey thought that their time was come, for the 
breaking waves wore under their lee, and the yel- 
low waters told them that, in a few minutes, the 
vessel, and all who were on board, would be shi- 
vered in fragments; and some wept and some 
prayed as they clung to the bulwarks of the un- 
guided vessel, and others in a few minutes thought 
over their whole life, and waited for death in si- 
lence. But he, he did all; he cried and he prayed, 
and he swore, and he was silent, and at last he 
became furious and frantic; and when the men 
said again and again, ‘The Lord save us!’ he 
roared out at last, ‘ Will the deril help us, for F 
In a moment, before these words were out of his 
mouth, there was a flash of lightning, that appeared 
to strike the vessel, but it harmed her not, neither 
did any thunder follow the flash ; but a ball of blue 
flame pitched upon the knight heads, and then 
came bounding and dancing aft to the tafirail, 
where he stood alone, for the men had left him to 
blasplheme by himself. Some say he was heard 
to speak, as if in conversation, but no one knows 
what passed. Be it as it may, on a sudden he 
walked forward as brave as could be, and was fol- 
lowed by this creature, who carried his head and 
tail slouching as he does now. 

« And the dog looked up and gave one deep bark, 
and as soon as he had barked the wind appeared 
to lull—he barked again twice, and there was a 
dead calm—he barked again twice, and the seas 
went down—and he patted the dog on the head, 
and the animal then bayed loud for a minute or 
two, and then, to the astonishment and fear of all, 
instead of the vessel being within a cable’s length 
of the Texel sands in a heavy gale, and without 
hope, the Foreland lights were but two miles on 
our beam with a clear sky and smooth water.” 

The seaman finished his legend, and there was 
a dead silence for a minute or two, broken first by 
Jansen, who, in alow voice, said, ‘‘ Then te tog is 
not a tog.” 

“No,” replied Coble, “animp sent by the devil 
to his follower in distress.” 

** Yes,” said Short. 

“Well, but,” said Jemmy Ducks, who for some 
time had left off touching the strings of his fiddle, 
“it would be the work of a good Christian to kill 
the brute.” 

«It’s not a mortal animal, Jemmy.” 

“ True, I forgot that.” 

‘« Gifen by de tyfel,” observed Jansen. 

“Ay, and christened by him too,” continued 
Coble. ‘ Who ever heard any Christian brute 
with such a damnable name?” 











‘« Well, what’s to be done 2” 

“ Why,” replied Jemmy Ducks, “ at all events, 
imp o’ Satan or not, that ’ere Smallbones fought 
him to-day with his own weapons.” 

‘‘ And beat him too,” said Coble. 

“Yes,” said Short. 


“ Now, it’s my opinion, that Smallbones ar’n't 
afraid of him,” continued Jemmy Ducks, * and 
devil or no devil, he'll kill him if he can.” 


‘« He’s the proper person to do it,” replied Co- 
ble; ‘‘the more so, as you may say, that he’s his 
natural enemy.” 

“Yes, mein Got, de poy is the man,” said Jan- 
sen. 

‘‘ We'll put him up to it, at all events, as soon 


as he is out of his hammock,” rejoined Jemmy 
Ducks. 


A little more conversation took place, and then 
it was carried unanimously that Smallbones 
should destroy the animal, if it was possible to 
destroy it. 

The only party who was not consulted was 
Smallbones himself, who lay fast asleep in his 
hammock. The consultation then broke up. and 
they all went below. 


[ To be continued. } 











The Dream. 


I prEAMED that I traversed that azure sky, 
Which foldeth the earth like a canopy— 

W here melodious numbers, on every wing, 
Played soft, with a heavenly murmuring: 
Then sudden a cadence most sweet I[ heard, 
Low as the note of the humming-bird, 

Or the nightingale’s anthem, at eve, when all 
On earth is enrobed in that sacred pall 
Which nature outspreads upon land and sea, 
While religion is breathed in her minstrelsy. 


And then, all bright on my vision came, 

A form of light, with a blessed name— 

A name, beloved in my purer years, 

Ere mine eyes were acquainted with Sorrow’s 
tears; 

A cheek of rose, and enkindled eyes, 

Fair as the stars that illumine the skies— 

A brow serene, and as ivory fair, 

Where lay in rich tresses the golden hair; 

I knew her, I loved her—the loved of old, 

To whom al! the thoughts of my heart were told; 

The charm of my boyhoed’s brightest hours, 

When the path of life was inlaid with flowers ! 


I woke—I gazed—the form was gone— 

The breathing memory left alone! 

I saw no more that floating hair— 

No holy music thrilled the air; 

Pale was that clear and cloudless brow, 

And lost its smiling presence now ! 

"Twas but a dream when thou wert there— 
Thou, with the check so freshly fair. 

The prayer, then breathed at Fancy’s shrine, 
Was lost to every ~.r but mine! 
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A LOVER DESPITE OF HIMSELF. 


a 


Watxine up Broadway the other day, in com-| 


pany with my friend Harry, I met Miss T., who 
is accounted handsome. My friend by the way 
is a physician, and somewhat peculiar in his no- 
tions of matters and things. He has but just fin- 
ished his studies, and is still tinged a little with 
that apathy to female charms, and those habits of 
analysis which are apt to be imbibed in the study 
of anatomy. 

I burst into raptures at the sight of the fair being, 
as became a man of flesh and blood, but I did it at 
this time more particularly in order to draw out 
his sentiments, which I knew to be totally adverse 
to any such manifestations of feeling. 

“ What a lovely young creature! How grace- 
ful her figure! so slender a waist—such arms— 
and those ankles !—Isn’t she beautiful ?” 

«“ Beautiful,” said he, with a slight effort at a 
sneer. 


“ Beauty—the fading rainbow’s pride— 
Youth—’t was the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and by her coffin’s side 

‘A grandsire stands.” 


‘« What is it but a fair skin drawn over the same 
muscles and bones that constitute the structure of 
the meanest wretch that walks the street? You 
might as well look upon that stone and call it 
beautiful—for the essence of all beauty lies in 
the imagination. I would rather have my beauty 
all ideal, which I could easily make it by shutting 
my eyes, than have it attached to any perishable 
mortal, who, before I could say she was beautiful, 
would lose that very youth and freshness which 
gave her aclaim tothe title. It might be perfect 
in the imaginary, which it never could be in the 
real being. Worship beauty, then, until it fades 
before your eyes. I will admire intellect—it has 
no skin.” 

“But have you never seen a fair creature, 


whom”’— 

















“Tt is true,” continued he, without interrupting 
himself, ‘“‘Ionce held different notions—and the 
warm blood has rushed up into this cheek at the 
sight of an exquisite piece of animal mechanism 
of the gentler sex, as freely as into the cheek of 
any other man. But those feelings have long 
since passed. I now look upon a lady’s eye as I 
do upon a sermon, with no other object than to 
examine its structure. There is nothing in that 
resplendent globe, to my unsentimental vision, 
but sclerotic and iris and cornea and pupil—the 
throbbings of her heart interest me only inasmuch 
as they influence the number of pulsations at the 
wrist. I feel of her delicate fingers with no other 
faculty than that of a thermometer, to ascertain 
their temperature—and I draw my conclusion that 
this warmth comes from the blood as coolly as I 
would draw”— 

“The diagram of an ice-house, perhaps,” 

“ Aye, as though the blood in my own veins had 

2 





no other office than to keep up a due degree of 
heat in the extremities of my fingers. When a 
man can do this, youthink hima hero. But it is 
all the fruit of reflection, and if a man acts other- 
wise, he suffers himself to be carried away by an 
ungrounded passion, which, if it is a natural, is 
not a reasonable phenomenon.” 

‘ But, Harry,” said I, “« when the electric fluid 
runs down a lightning-rod, you call that a natural 
phenomenon, do you not?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

“ Well, let me assure you that when you touch 
your fingers to the hand of a beautiful girl, the 
tingle which runs along your arm and _ thrills 
through your frame is not less a natural phenome- 
non, and betokens the passage of an electrical 
fluid.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! I’ve experienced the same sensa- 
tion, only rather more severe, on striking my 
elbow against the corner of a table, or on cutting 
my finger with a pen-knife.” 

He passed on a short distance in silence after 
this heroic rejoinder, which seemed to relieve him 
considerably at the heart. It was easy to see that 
he began to have some doubts of the strength of 
his own philosophy under certain possible contin- 
gencies, 

At length one of those beings went by, in whom 
a beautiful countenance is illuminated by the radi- 
ance of a deep, feeling, thoughtful eye. In the 


words of the poet Whittier— 


“Her dark and lifted eye had caught 
Its lustre from the spirit’s gem, 

And round her brow the light of thought 
Was like an angel’s diadem.” 


As we passed her, I turned involuntarily to my 
friend to express ny admiration of her loveliness— 
when I found him gazing in a sort of rapt stupe- 
faction at space in front of him, and not conscious 
of my look nor my words, until I gave him a pull 
atthe arm, 

“ What!—yes—no—what did you say?’’ said 
he, coming to himself. 

‘Only Lasked you if you did not think that a 
lovely creature.” 

« Lovely!” answered he, arranging his stock ; 
love is nothing butimagination. Those who have 
best expressed the sentiments of love, the poets, 
are allowed to have been the most imaginative, 
and to have been at the same time the most apa- 
thetic. Witness Petrarch, who has fallen in love 
better with an imaginary being than any body else 
ever did with areal one. Love dies when imagi- 
nation has no farther scope for invention.” 

“Then you seriously pretend that there is no 
such thing asa deep, warm passion—of the heart, 
not of the head—-towards an individual of the beau 
sexe.”’ 

« Yes, most assuredly.” 

Just at this moment a barouche came driving 
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furiously down Broadway with a couple of ladies 
and a gentleman in it. The horses had evidently 
gotthe control. My friend did not stand long to} 
consider the perilous situation of the inmates. 
“Quick as the lightning’s glimpse, he ran, he! 
flew,’’ and planted himself in the street, by the 
track which the herses were most likely to pur- 
sue. Then starting a little before they reached 
his station to gain a portion of their speed, he 
boldly seized the nigh horse by the bridle and re- 





“If Lever said that, my intellects were frozen. 
They have since thawed.” 

“Then, as to love, that is all in my eye—non- 
sense.” 

‘ You are under an egregious mistake there, le: 
me assure you. Love,” said he, pulling up his 
whiskers and looking obliquely over my left 
shoulder, as if recalling some fond vision—* love 
is the only true source of a man’s happiness on 
this earth, and the heart which has nothing to love, 








tained his grasp firmly. Notwithstanding the} and nothing to love it, is indeed a wretched one. 
momentum which he had given himself in their| How pleasing to have a tender bosom, like your 
direction, the shock of their contrasted speed was | own, my sweet Julia, on which one can pour out 
so great as to throw him from his feet; but, still the emotions of his heart—‘that broken fountain 
continuing his hold, he was dragged along the | running o’er’—in luxurious profusion! How sweet 
ground for some distance, and not till the reeking | to have a mind to which you can communicate 
coursers were brought to a full stand by the side-| your every thought without the fear of criticism 





walk, did he rise to proclaim the successful result 
of his experiment. The two ladies, as soon as 
they were recovered from their dreadful appre- 
hension, which had been partially diverted from 


| or the danger of contempt!” 

| saw by this fatal symptom that my friend was 
irretrievably gone, and I ceased to banter him. In 

| his temperament, love was,as Uncle Toby’s neigh 























themselves to my friend, earnestly inquired if he} bor thought it always was, ‘a joyous thing.” He } 
was much hurt. He had fortunately escaped with-| invited me to go and see his inamorata. I found : 
out any serious injury, although he was consider- | ihat she was indeed a charming woman, with the 

ably bruised. They expressed much sympathy | intellectual expression of countenance that was , 
and gratitude, particularly the younger, who did} so dear to Harry. It is hardly necessary to say, 
it however more by her looks than by her words, }that before many months they were married, and : 
for she was still too much agitated from the effects | added a most striking commentary to the theory 
of her fright to make any great exertion in speak- | of my apathetic friend. | 
ing. The gentleman presented him a card and | , 
hoped that he should have the pleasure of seeing The Galilean Maid. ' 
him and thanking him more fully as soon as he oo 
wus recovered. ‘This Harry promised, and took | SPEaK nota word that breathes of love 

leave. To the child of the Hebrew race, 

My friend walked home, rather limping, with | For thy people claim in light and flame, H 
the proud consciousness of having done his duty—j| Life’s mystic source to trace: : 
and that nobly. I could not but feel my esteem | I worship not at a shrine of light, : 
for him increased at this instance of disinterested-| But Him who light unfurl’, 
ness, although in his language he had but a few | And bade it gleam in the startled night, . 
minutes before expressed so much apparent want} And blush ona waken’d world: : 
of natural feeling in other matters. And I do not) I'll strain my heart till its fibres break, 
attribute this to any particular concern for the | Ere love shall prove my faith so weak ° 
young ladies, but consider it rather as the impulse As to quench its strength, when bright hopes fade P 
of a generous nature acting on the spur of the oc-| From the love of the Galilean maid. * 
casion, and guided by a clear and quick apprehen-| Bend not that wild beseeching glance 5 
sion ef the evil and its remedy. So touchingly on me ; E 

A week or two after, | met my philosophical | Thy look of pain will sear my brain q 
friend again. Heu quantum mutatus! There was; Whene’er I think of thee ; » 
pleasure in hiseye and laughter on his cheek. | For life’s righthand hath nought to give | 
To my inquiry what had happened to elate him a So dear as what departs, My 
much, he rephed, Yet firm to my holy creed I'll live, 

“T have just been giving a lesson in philosophy,| Thy creed unlocks our hearts: . 
and have chosen to illustrate my views by a Oh, had I known what now I know, “ 
figure in logic, called antithesis. In fact have} Life had not thus been dashed with woe! he 
set my theory down in the coolest words, and | But love to misery hath betrayed be 
have afforded the warmest and most ample illus-| The hopes of the Galilean maid! ; 
tration of its futility in my own person. . I have| Go, Guebre, go to thy sunny clime, bs 
fallen, or rather I have been dragged into iove., To that land of rich perfume, ' m 
The beautiful girl whom we saved from destruc-, Where maids are bright as the laughing light, 


tion the other day, the lovely Julia" — 


| And softas the rose’s bloom; 


“What! do you understand such epithets—it is| Go, Guebre, go! and win thee one 


all imaginatien.”’ 


| From the daughters of thy race, 


“Not aparticle. Imagination may create to you! Whose love shall be as a cestus thrown 


a Laura, but never a Julia.” 


“Have you forgot that beauty, as you said the| But the green branch wrench’d from off its stem, 


| Around thy fond embrace ; 


other day when you quoted Burgh so aptly, is| The star rent from night's diadem, 
nothing more than a fair skin drawn over plain| Must perish—lost to sun and shade— 


matter-of-fact muscles and bones?” 


As the love of the Galilean maid. 








Je 
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THE WITCH OF ROSEBERRY TOPPING. 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 
Pe 


Wuo, that has not seen, but has heard of Rose- along with his companion, would needs consult 
berry Topping ?—the pride of northern Engiand— | the oracle on some love affair. Always valiant in 
familiar as household words to a wide and weal- | his cups, he swore he would unkennel the witch ; 
thy district—a subject of inquiry and wonder unto | and on his requesting to see her, a voice whispered 
all who have for the first time looked upon its iso- |him, «‘ Canst keep a secret ?”—* Ay, that can I, 
lated and lonely magnificence, its gigantic cone, | good dame,” he answered ; ‘an’ if thee’ll show thy 


like to some Eastern pyramid, now lit up, glowing } 


suddenly as a huge furnace, now black and bare, | 


its narrow peak shooting abruptly into the sky, 


the very image of solitude and desolation. No | 
wonder that its neighborhood is the deposit of many | 


bonny face, I'll promise thee a sack o’ barley-meal 
an’ a flitch afore bagging time to-morrow. 

‘Come hither,” said the witch ; and Giles drew 
closer towards the dark hole whence the responses 
seemed to issue; but suddenly he rushed forth, 


of those grotesque and fearful legends, arising | gasping and foaming at the mouth, like unto one 


superstitions; and that the almost universally ex- 


out of, and connected with, the most ancient of our | 


stricken and demented. 


“Thou wilt keep a secret now,” 


said his tor- 


ploded belief in supernatural agency, witehes,/mentor, and Giles never spake again! But it 
fays, and all their subsidiary marvels, should still | would be a thriftless, an idle task to chronicle al} 
linger in these comparatively untravelled recesses, | that is told, and which is still extant on this sub- 


unquestioned and undenied. The great bulk of 
the inhabitants would probably as soon doubt their 
own existence, as the truth and actual occurrence | 
of these wild and fanciful vagaries. Many such 
legends are told round the lowing ingle at the win- | 
dow hearth, when all but in-door occupations have 
ceased, and fancy, delighting in what it cannot 
comprehend, gives full scope and adinission to the 
horrible and the marvellous. 





One of these legends will be the subject of our 
present attempt to give form and consistency to the 
tleeting relics of the past; illustrating character | 
and modes of belief that are nigh passed away ;! 
but not the less interesting to all who love to linger 
onthe childhood rather than the maiurer era of our 
existence. 

Avout the year of grace 1540, the country was | 
mightily disturbed and perplexed by the wonderful 
prophecies and denunciations of a witch, who had 
chosen Roseberry Topping as the scene of these 
notable vaticinations. Unlike the restof her tribe, 
she was never seen, at least by any of her votaries. 
Hundreds of all ranks, and from all quarters, 
flocked to her shrine. A pilgrimage to the Rose- 
berry witch was undertaken with as much ardor 
as ever prompted Catholic devotee to the shrine of 
his favorite saint. Many of these prophecies are 
still on record, and fully credited amongst the pea- | 
santry of the district. It is said that on one occa- | 
sion a nobleman in that neighborhood sent his 
henchman in disguise, to learn the fate of his first- 
born. The answer was the child would be drowned 
on a certain day and hour, unless it were prevent- 
ed. Early on that day, the boy and his nurse were 
sent to the very summit of Roseberry Topping, 
with-strict injunctions to remain beyond the hour 
appointed. The maiden laid him to sleep ona 
green plot near the summit, whilst she went aside 
to pluck wild-flowers for the babe. On her return 
she found a spring of water had gushed forth, bub- 
bling close to where the child lay, and which dam- 
ming up, had formed a pool sufficiently deep to 
cover him and to verify the prediction. 

One Giles Skelton, the miller of Ayton Grange, ' 














ject. Moreover, it might, in some measure wea- 


ken the interest thrown around the incident which 
it isour present business briefly to narrate. 

In the year 1541, a banquet and a merry-making 
at Skelton Castle, drew thither most of the York- 


shire gentry, both far and near. Sir John Neville 


had invited numerous and distinguished guests, 
with full privilege to bring whomever they chose ; 
so that this stately edifice, large enough to accomo- 
date a princely retinue, was crammed with visi- 
tors, and the festivities kept up for three days with 
undiminished hospitality. Itwere an endless task 
to describe the magnificence—the luxuries that 
were displayed—the array and garniture of the 
multitudes there assembled—their names and titles, 
the brave knights who tilted ata mock tournament, 
and they who won the warrior’s guerdon—all was 
brave, all was lovely, and many a heart was lost 
and won, ere that stately festival was ended. 

“I would give the best feather from my cap, for 
one stray glance from those eyes that are bent 
down so demurely yonder. What a lucky fellow 
is De Wilton to draw such a partner !” 

It was the last night of the feast, and he who 
spoke was Hubert De Burgh, a gallant knight, en- 
vious, it iaight seem, of his friend’s good fortune ; 
and in good sooth, the dame he coveted was ex- 
ceeding comelyto behold. Her hair was intense- 
ly black, not frizzed in the usual style at that time, 


but long, heavy ringlets hung in great profusion 


around her neck, white as the fairest alabaster. 
Her stomacher glittered with a thousand hues, be- 
spangled with precious stones of great price. A 
gown of green taffeta, puffed out at the sides, set 
off her taper waist to great advantage. There was 
something altogether foreign about her dress and 
appearance, yet her speech so accomodated itself 
to the hearer, that each might think it was his own. 
Her rich cheeks were like the evening lightona 
snow cloud—her forehead almost dazzling in its 
whiteness—eyes, but she seldom looked up, or fix- 
ed them on the gazer, so that their color was not 
easily understood, but changeable with every feel- 
ing that crossed them, the hue and temper of the 
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mind were seen therein, as bright gems or dark 
pebbles in some clear fountain. Her mouth was | 
sweetness itself; wreathed in smiles or compress- | 
ed in thought, the expression was alike tender and | 


bewitching. Every movement displayed the ex: | 


quisite syininetry of her form, though i in some mea- 


sure disguised and disfigured by the prevailing 
fashion of that unsightly period. 


[t was during the performance of a minuet, then | 


executing with a due and becoming gravity by De 

Wilton and his companion, that the foregoing | 
speech was uttered. ‘The dame passed and re- 
passed her partner, alternately extending each 
hand with such inimitable grace, that the guests, 
as many as stood unoccupied, were filled with ad- 


miration at the gallant bearing of the youthful pair, | 


certainly the handsomest and bravest at the feast. 

De Wilton had just led his partner to a bench, 
when his friend Hubert called him aside. 

“ And who, thou lucky infidel, that hast braved 
so many darts heretofore, is the fair one by whom 
thou art so suddenly enslaved?” 

“Gramercy, what a grave and rueful counte- | 
nance!—And what if l should not satisfy this cra- 
ving of thine ?” 

‘‘[ must ask elsewhere.” 

“And how if that busy question should get no 
answer, as mine hath fared ?” 

‘¢ Marry. dost dance with one that is nameless ?” 

‘‘Even so. My curiosity was eager as thine 
own. I have asked of many; but in this busy 
crowd, and our host too much occupied for idle 
questions, my peerless beauty yet remains, like 
thy wit, undistinguished and unknown.” 

“ Hang thee, for another Sir Pertinax. Hast not 
asked her even for the hem of her pedigree ?” 

‘Yea, verily; but she answered with a smile, 
‘My name, Sir Knight, is secret.’ But, I replied, 
‘we have a cunning witch hearabout, and per-ad- 
venture I may pay a visit to Roseberry Topping.’ 
Whereat she laughed outright, and said she would 
have me at all hazards consult this invisible myste- 
ry. Asa punishment, too, for my threat, she vow- 
ed I should neither learn her name, nor any other 
matter connected with it, save by a visit to this far- 
famed oracle. She is full of mischief asa Puck 
or fairy, and I doubt not is come prepared for some 
dainty adventure, ‘To this end she fences off all 
inquiry, with the intent to keep such prying gal- 
lants in the dark.” 

“ Go to, now, | Harry ; thou art at thy quirks and 
quibbles again.’ 


“On the word of an honest soldier, Tlie not; | 
and, moreover, they who brought her hither have | 


so well taken up their cue, that though I have 


one of the guests has been seen to recognize or sa- 
lute her; so that she seems to stand unconnected | 
with the great mass of individuals now present.” 

« Art in love, then, at last, thou rambling scape- | 
grace? Have yon brightorbs scorehed thy tender 
wings ?” 

“ Love goes not a-leasing with me at any cost. 
Soon ripe soon decayed. Good fruit ripens slow- 
ly, as thou knowest.”’ 

“ And yet PF 





“A truce with thine uncertainties, prithee, and 
let us watch.” 


| The music now struck up “the coranto,” which, 
though an exceedingly solemn strain, its accompa- 
niment was little else than a running one, inas- 
much as the « — twinkling feet,” that Sir John 
Suckling says 


‘From underneath eaeh petticoat, 
| Like little mice stole in and out,” 


did little else than make a hasty run of it, round 
land round the room, with their partners. But 
howsoever circumspectly the two spies kept watch, 

i they beheld neither sign nor other symptom of re- 

cognition between her and any of the guests. 

Once or twice they fancied a mischievous and 
triumphant glance was directed towards them, but 
| In an instant it was subdued to the monotony of the 
movement that was going forward. Foiled they 

certainly were, and an application to Sir John did 
not aid them in the least. Either he was ignorant, 
or had gotten his lesson beforehand, so that the 

| night was like to pass without abatement or satis- 

| faction to their curiosity. 


The lights grew dim—the castle clock struck 
'ten—the guests, scattered into merry groups, were 
preparing todepart. Thetwo friends kepta strict 
observance, resolved, if possible, to ascertain the 
manner and the medium of her exit. She passed 
through the folding doors leading from the great 
oaken chamber into the gallery. Stealing near 
unobservedly, they watched her as she descended 
the staircase. The hall door stood open, anda 
bevy of gallants were there waiting the opportuni- 
|ty to depart. She passed rapidly through; and 
| De Wilton, taking advantage thereby, determined 
to press closer on her steps. More rudely than 
was consistent with his usual demeanor, he push- 
ed aside the crowd, and sprung forth into the court- 
yard. He saw her figure, as he thought, unattend- 
ed, just gliding towards a distant chariot, and in 
the act of stepping in. Haste and anxiety some- 
what overstepping the bounds of rigid decorum, he 
ran towards her, and took her hand, ostensibly for 
the purpose of expediting her ascent, when the 
lady turned her face; but, to the astonishment of 
the intruder, it was not the object of his search. 

The dame looked on him with a most provoking 
placidity, thereby increasing his confusion. Vex- 
ed at his mistake, he was hardly able to stammer 
out therequisite apologies. In haste she withdrew 
her hand. She had, however, left a ring in his 
grasp, which, from the hurry of her departure, he 

ad not the opportunity to restore. 
“Tis an opal of surprising lustre—a lucky hit 
for a night’s cruise. To a knight of the post it 











' 4 ” : 
watched, and set others to the like intention, not would have been no despicable adventure,” said 


| Hubert, as he saw his friend anxiously surveying 
ithe gem, and eliciting its capricious and fitful 


‘1 would it had passed to its right owner though,” 
‘said De Wilton. ‘ However, it shall find a rest- 


_ing-place on my finger until Iean restore it. What 


thinkst thou if I should wear it here in commemo- 
ration of my unknown, in whose pursuit I achiev- 


“In love! in love, past all recovery! Farewell; 
thou hast seen that to-night which alters, perchance 
fixes, thy destiny for ever. Thou hast cast off thy 


| 
led sucha gallant prize 7” 
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panoply—heretofore thy pride: the lion’s hide for 
the distaff.” 

‘«« Away with thy homilies, Sir Sourbutts!: How 
can man escape that is born of woman? "Tis cu- 
riosity, I tell thee, piqued and spurred on by mys- 
tery and suspicion.” 

De Burgh shook his head and sighed deeply. 

“Surely thou art not thyself infected with this 
same contagion ?” inquired his friend with some 
earnestness. 

“I do protest,” said Hubert. +‘ But—I cannot 
render thee areason for this cruel heaviness. In- 
deed, [could weep now; but that a child’s wail 
were little suited to such an occasion.” 

Being visitors at the castle, they separated for 
the night. Morning found them early astir. Meet- 
ing in the courtyard, De Wilton looked haggard 
and disturbed, 

“Never,” said he, “hath such a night of hor- 
rors haunted me. This mysterious ring has been 
the subject of a thousand fancies. I lay down; it 
was on my finger, and I felt an unusual pressure— 
pulses of fire darting from it though my veins— 
then, as it were, a burning girdle that encompassed 
me. Anon the fierce impulses leapt to my heart. 
Terrible and ghastly shapes surrounded my bed, 
and each wore a burning ring. ‘They gnashed their 
teeth, and shrieked as they passed by, round and 
round in a mystic dance, mocking as they disap- 
peared, only to return with increasing numbers and 
audacity. I felt the clammy drops upon my brow, 
but could not wipe them thence. Itwasas though 
the yawning pit vomited forth her legions to de- 
stroy me. Driven todespiration, I leaped from my 
couch, and drew off the ring, the real cause of my 
sufferings. I felt relieved. It might be imagina- 
tion; and I make little doubt but our adventure the 
preceding night, the mysterious incognito, and the 
manner in which [ became possessed of the ring, 
had so wrought upon my fancy, that it no longer 
yielded to control—excited bya breath when tight- 
ly stung, and obeying every unseen impulse. I 
lay down again, but I knew not if I slept. The 
scene changed, and I recollect watching the gem, 
for [could not divert my thoughts. It lay before 
me on the oaken cabinet, and methougl.t a red and 
angry beam shot from its recesses—flashes of light 
and pale forms floating through them, with anguish, 
unutterable anguish, in their looks!” 

‘Thou art ill, Harry. It is not the gem—it is 
the raging fever in thy bosom from which these 
fumes are driven. Go to nuw—a sack-posset and 
a drug will soon lay these hobgoblins in the Ked 
Sea.” 

‘“‘Peradventure it is as thou sayest, Hubert, for 
my tongue is parched, and my head as though it 
would cleave asunder; nor can I rest until the 
mystery be solved.” 

“The witch of Roseberry Topping—what say- 
est thou to a trial of her skill ?” 

‘Since my short sojourn here I have heard won- 
drous things of her prescience ; and, to tell thee 
true, I have a strange notion for a visit. But it is 
told of asa fearful adventure, even for the most 
stout-hearted.” 

“Tush, Harry! Has this bit of artful coquettry 
so cowed thy spirit as tomake thee quail at the 
passing of a shadow ?” 





‘‘ Nay, Hubert, my nature hath not changed. 
When the pressure is gone, the spring regains its 
wonted vigor.” 

“Tis well. And now to shape and arrange our 
plans.” 

With that they retired to consult, being deter- 
mined to lose no time in searching out this mys- 
tery. 

Now, the witch’s oracular responses were only 
delivered about midnight—concluding long ere 
cockcrow, so that it was a fitting and well-chosen 
time for giving effect to her predictions. 

“Where gottest thou that ring ?” inquired Sir 
John Neville, as they sat at breakfast, commencing 
their repast with a flagon of ale and other more 
substantial dainties. ‘It hath a fierce and fervid 
glister,” continued he, stretching out his hand to 
examine the bauble, which De Wilton committed 
to his discretion. Sir John turned deadly pale. 

“ How! Hast thou been a-robbing of our 
graves ?” 


He almost gasped for breath, and its owner was 
dumb with amazement. 

“We may, peradventure, find out our riddle 
without consulting the witch,” said De Burgh, 
looking curiously at their host. 

“This ring,” replied Sir John, “ it is the very 
counterpart, if not the same, that was buried with 
my late wife’ It was her dying request; and how 
came it hither?” 


‘“} would that I were rid on’t, Sir John. By’r 
Lady, but the mischief thickens, and the witch 
herself will be sorely puzzled soon.” 

“| think thou canst help me toa solution without 
the witch, an’ thou choose,” said Sir John, looking 
steadfastly at his guest. 

‘On my troth,” said De Wilton with great ear- 
nestness, “I am ignorant, perhaps more so than 
thyself, in this matter,” 


And with that he told his overnight adventure. 
Sir John looked more grave than before. He was 
evidently satisfied as to the integrity of his visitors ; 
but his looks betrayed both anxiety and alarm. 
What was passing in his thoughts we know not; 
but, shortly afterwards, he retired to his chamber. 

De Wilton took back the gem; butevery subse- 
quent discovery only served to render the mystery 
more entangled and perplexed. Sir John was not 
seen by them during theday. He had taken horse, 
and gone off unattended, no one knew whither. 
Late at eventide he returned, resorting immediate- 
ly, as before, to his private chamber. 


“J will take charge of thy tormentor for this 
night, if thou wilt,” said Hubert de Burgh. 

“Qn this condition only,” replied his friend, 
“that thou tell me truly, and without reserve, what 
shall befall thee.” 

«Agreed! ButIdo expect little worth the pro- 
mise.” And with that they parted. 

On the morrow, De Wilton sought his friend’s 
chamber, and found him evidently disturbed, and 
anxious to be freed from the annoyance. 

«| would have rid me of the accursed thing ere 
now ; but I knew thou wouldst rigidly exact what 
I have promised. Not awink have Islept, and my 
eyeballs are burning from suppressed slumber. I 
feel as though it were fire darting my veins. In 


\, 
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short, [do think the jewel is possessed, and the 


sooner thou art quit on’t the better.” 


| guide, he offered his services. 


ED 


He said he could 
show them a nearer path, a “bridle gait,” as he 


“ Sawst thou any form with sufficient distinct-| called it, much shorter than the roundabout road 


ness to know its lineaments ? 


to Guisborough. Peradventure, he had none other 


‘The unknown damsel did assuredly come | design than the odd fancy which couniry folks 
forth, as I thought, from the stone ; bat with a| have for byways and crossings. 


pale and sorrowful countenance.” 

“The vision I beheld. Did she show thee any 
thing ?” 

‘IT know not; for being overcome with terror, 


I threw the coverlid before my eyes, and thereby | 


shut out any further communications.” 

More and more perturbed, De Wilton approach- 
ed the window. Below he saw Sir John Neville 
pacing the courtyard with a hurried step. Having 
joined him, his pale and haggard face filled them 
with alarm. 

‘What news, Sir John?” was the first inquiry. 

In a low, sepulchral tone he replied,—* In the 
abbey church at Guisborough is a vault—in that 
vault is acofiin. I have opened it; I have looked 
again into the grim portals of the grave. I lifted 
the hand—What thinkest thou ?” 

De Wilton was terrified at his countenance, 

‘« The ring is gone !” 

He hid his face; but the agitation he felt might 
be seen in every contortion of hisbody. Hisknees 
tottered, and he satdown. When somewhat re- 
covered, he arose, remaining in his own chamber 
the greater part of the day. In the end Sir John 
asked that the ring might be intrusted to his care 
for the night; and, with some entreaty he pre- 
vailed. 

Morning came. De Wilton went early to his 
host’s chamber; but Sir John was absent. Inqui- 
ries were in vain—he had notbeen seen since yes- 
terday. His favorite steed was in the stall, and 
there appeared no trace of his departure. The 
knight and the ring were both spirited away, 

“ Now, by all that’s desperate, we must fight the 
devil with his own claws, Harry,” said De Burgh. 
‘Nothing left for it now but the witch. To her 
we will address ourselves, and thatspeedily, What 
sayest thou for this very night?” 

‘Agreed !” replied the impatient lover, if such 
he were, who felt all the miseries of uncertainty 
without its solaces. 

Itwasaclear cold night in December when they 
took horse from Skelton Castle, scarcely seven 
miles from Roseberry Topping. The snow lay 
crisp and hitherto untrodden beneath their feet, 
unmelted by the fervor of aclear mid-day sun. 


Their path lay for some distance througha narrow ! 


valley, and by a rivulet yet unfrozen by reason of 
its rapidity. Leaving those sheltered and fertile 
tracts, they entered on the black moorlands, a re- 
gion of stone walls and unclosed wastes. Their 
progress was not without some difficulty, and even 
peril, inasmuch as the path, being little else than 
a succession of sheep-tracks over the common, 
was nigh obliterated; and the night being dark, 
rendered it a matter of considerable risk to the 
adventurers, though they had taken a guide for 
their expedition. 

This individual, Miles Chatburn by name, a sort 
of hanger-on about the castle,—a fellow whose 
business nobody knows, but who always contrives 
to have something to do—hearing them ask for a 








They now began to descend ; their path soslip- 
pery and uneven, they were obliged to dismount. 
In the valley below them to the right was the ab- 
bey, or rather priory of Guisborough—now dark 
and cheerless—the stream of its hospitality dried 
up by the ruthless hand of a reforming monarch. 

‘‘What noise is that?” inquired De Wilton, 
whose ear was keenly set for the least indication 
of sound. 


It’s no but t’ burn belike,” said the guide, after 
listening a moment. 


“ Nay,” replied the other, “ ‘tis not the rivulet I 
hear—it’s like the low hum of voices from the ab- 
bey yonder.” 


“* Nay—nay, master that’s a’gone by. It’s the 
village that’sastir. Beshrew me but I could once 
ha’ ken’d the great dronepipe of Father Anthony 
among a thousand when I gang’d by at vespers. 
Many’s the time I’ve heard ’em at their night-vi- 
gils, when up an’ down wi’ messages at all hours. 
Wae’s me, I could ha’ gotten my fill at any time 
for asking ; but the poor may starve now, I guess.” 

As they drew nigh, two or three stray lights 
glimmered from the abbey casements. It was now 
deserted by the monks; and at present occupied 
by the King’s commissioners, or rather sequestra- 
tors. An immense establishment, its revenues 
were probably the great crime which caused its 
suppression. These dens of ignorance and super- 
stition, their whole corrupt system now laid pros- 
trate by a still mere corrupt, a baser combination 
of depravity and lust. 


Guisborough abbey was indeed a structure of 
great extent and magnificence. Old records tell 
that most, if not the whole population of the town, 
were at times accommodated within its precints. 

Grumbling at the loss of his savory junkets, 
Miles brought them through the town, were a good 
and level path presented itself, leading towards 
their destination. Thestars shone out with a fierce 
and almost supernatural lustre, at least so thought 
De Wilton, as he looked upward, and the strange, 
the mysterious nature of their embassy forced it- 
self on his thoughts. Though comparatively a 
stranger in these parts as well as his companion, 
he had heard sufficient of the marvellous doings of 
the “Witch” to give his imagination free scope, 
and his feelings might soon have been wrought to 
that pitch, when credulity and not faith is the mo- 
tive and ground of action. Fear and mystery al- 
ways exaggerate. The mode of communication 
chosen by this reputed agent of the infernal pow- 
ers, was well calculated to awe and to confound 
those who might otherwise have been too wary or 
too scrutinizing to be wrought to the requisite ex- 
citement. She was invisible, and the answers 
were conveyed to the ear of the querent through a 
crevice in the rock. So Miles informed them, and 
he seemed to take great pains to impress his hear- 
ers with an exalted notion of her powers. 

Soon they saw the sharp conical mountain 
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itself, shooting up into the dark blue sky, crowded 
with bright hosts above them. 

It looked like some vast pyramid, some mighty 
altar dedicated by our Pagan ancestors to their 
bloody and abhorred deities, and tradition still 

oints to this rock as a conspicuous and well-known 
object of their worship, dedicated to the god of 
war. Its remarkable form and position could not 
fail to attract notice, even at a very remote period, 
and there is every reason to believe that Diuidical 
rites and assemblages were not unfrequent in this 
neighborhood. 

‘* How goes the hour?” inquired Hubert. 

« By the light rising above the hill yonder, which 
we countryfolks ca’ the moon’s petticoat, I judge, 
as she’s gone four or five days fro’ the full, it may 
be nigh uponeleven. By’rlady but there’s a pow- 
er o’ evil stars fa’in frae th’ firmament. I wonder 
where they can a’ fa’to. I ne’er catch’d one yet. 
Walter at’ mill used to say they cut upt’ owd 
moons into stars, an’ when there’n done wi!” 


“Peace, prithee. Is not there a light on the 
summit yonder?” inquired De Wilton, sharply 
reining in his steed. 

«‘ By the mass if it be, it’s one ‘at niver touch’d 
top en’t.” 

‘ T tell thee ’tis a bright spark on the bare point, 
by the black neb yonder.” 

« Humph,” said Hubert, “ put thy steed forward 
as I have done, it will disappear.” 

It was a red star that seemed just perching on 
the summit; and an ordinary occurrence, that at 
any other season would have been scarce worthy 
of remark, became, to the heated enthusiast, an 
omen of strange import. His fancy was so warm- 
ed and vivified by the events of the last few hours 
that a brood of chimeras were ready to burst into 
life on the least additional excitement. 


The moon came forth unclouded, and the sha- 
dows now began to assume a sharpness of form, a 
distinctness at times almost startling, as they pass- 
ed by some newly raised drift. In some degree 
this change dissipated the dulness of their adven- 
ture,and Miles inquired how they intended to pro- 
ceed. 


As they went forward, the rock seemed to raise 
higher and higher, until the greater part of its huge 
bulk stood forth solitary and detached from the 
snowny masses behind. So precipitous were its 
acclivities, that the snow slid from them, filling 
the crevices only, in the shape of white irregular 
lines, about its circumference. By the wayside 
opposite, a few thatched huts pointed out the pre- 
sent sise of the little village of Newton or New- 
town. Here Miles bawled out at the top of his 
lungs, rousing the inmates who were asleep. The 
horses were soon disposed of in a shed, and the 
travellers made the best of their way towards a hill 
path on their left. A rude wicket admitted them 
from the mainroad, whence a slippery ascent led 
them to a wretched hovel at the very base of the 
haunted rock. They knocked—a gruff voice from 
within demanded their errand. 


Miles puthis mouth tothe latch. Thedoor was 
soon unbarred, and a cloud of peat reek saluted 
them as they entered, almost stifling, when ex- 
cnanged for the pure atmosphere without. 





“Ts this the dwelling of the witch?” said Hu- 
bert to their guide, in a low voice, scarcely above 
a whisper. 

“The witch?” said another veice near them. 
‘“‘ No witch lives here, Ftel! you. You maun gang 
ither gait.” 

“Why, how is this, Miles?” 

« Bide a piece, or ye'll spoil a’,”’said he. “The 
witch’s roost is further up. These will guide ye 
when lrer time is come.” 

A fellow with a shaggy uncombed beard, and a 
squallid and sinister aspect, wrapped in a tattered 
coverlid, motioned them to sit on a bench by the 
fire, whilst he prepared a good sized torch, dip- 
ping it in some combustible substance that lay rea- 
dy for use. 

««When do we climb the hill yonder ?” inquired 
Miles. 


“When the shadow of the peak gets less, so as 
hardly to fa’ ower v roof tree here aboon. Will 
ye have a sup o’ th’ greadly stuff that comes from 
ower sea? The night wind cuts sharp when ye 
get aboon the brim o’ the hill eboot us.” 

The party gave ready assent, A black cup was 
filled from a huge bottle, and the liquor was both 
potent and well flavored. 


“Art thou alone here?” inquired De Wilton, 
looking round upon the rushes and heather strew- 
ed about inthe shape of bed furniture. 

‘«« Sometimes,” said their host, rather doggedly. 

He went to the door, through which a still cold 
stream of moonlight now penetrated, in beautiful 
contrast with the red and flickering glare within. 
Returning, he said, “ Our time is near by—and 
now for work. You'd please to put off your wea- 
pons before we begin.” 


The torch was kindled—their new guide gave 
to each a staff to assist them up the ascent—him- 
self preceding with the light, and Miles brought 
upthe rear. Their toil was arduous, owing to the 
unstable materials, and the slippery state of their 
path. Loose alum-rock slid from under their feet, 
often rendering it uncertain whether they had at 
all expedited their journey by these exertions. 

Their conductor had taken the precaution to 
bind wisps of straw about his feet, and his progress 
was thereby sufficiently facilitated to enable hin. 
to lend a helping hand, when required by his fol- 
lowers. 


The moon was now riding towards the meridian, 
a silvery mist lay quietly outstretched, like a wind- 
ing lake, showing all the sinuosities of the valley, 
above which the hills and moorlands rose out like 
snowy islands from the deep. In about an hour, 
with much ado, by dint of tumbling and scraiw- 
bling, they arrived at a narrow ledge, about mid- 
way from the summit. Here their guide tarried, 
and each in turn was safely stationed on this slip- 
pery platform. 

‘‘ Lay your offerings here,” said he, pointing to 
a hollow place scooped out of the rock, This be- 
ing done, he held the torch so that they beheld a 
low cavity, little bigger than where one person 
might creep through on all fours. ‘“ How do you 
choose to consult?” continued he, “together, or 
alone?” ) 

After a whisper with his friend. De Wilton said, 
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“If there be space we would as lief essay this ad- 
venture together.” 

« Enter, and I will give you the torch,” said their 
crusty guide; “I’ve known as valiant knights as 
ye be, mightily afeard o’ the dark. I'll wait out- 
side here with your serving man, an’ help yadown 
again.” 

‘“‘ And whatis it we do when fairly within, should 
we conclude to enter that evil looking place ?” 

‘« Ye will see acleftin the rock tothe right hand. 
Inquire there, after which lay your ear close and 
listen.” 

De Wilton did not feel quite assured by the man- 
ner of their conductor, which was certainly not 
calculated to allay suspicion, but it was too late 
to retract, and there would probably be move risk 
in a display of apprehension than 1n boldly brav- 
ing out the danger. Stooping down, he took the 
light, and, creeping on his knees, was followed by 
his friend. They soon found themselves able to 
walk upright. He raised the torch and sawa 
small cavern, rugged, and of an irregular shape, 
as though nature more than art had a share in its 
construction. The floor was wet, and the whole 
had a chill and sepulchral look, as though it were 
the very threshold of the grave. He shuddered as, 
side by side, they surveyed this mysterious recess. 
lt was not more than three or four yards wide—no 
rouf could be distinguished through the mist and 
smoke which curled heavily upward, as though a 
vent or outletexisted in thatdirection. Slimy exu- 
dations trickled down the walls, rank and discolor- 
ed with lurid patches of discordant hue —_ Look- 
ing more closely, they were soon aware of the 
crevice alluded to, were the questions and respon- 
ses were delivered. Though possessed of a more 
than ordinary share of animal courage, De Wilton 
could have wished the conversation had commen- 
ced by the unseen. It assuredly required some 
resolution to put the first question. He again 
looked carefully round. As far as the eye could 
penetrate there was not an individual besides them- 
selves within. He drew back once—the words 
froze on his lips—a chill and sickening shudder 
almost paralysed his faculties. Chiding himself 
for this pusillanintity, and with more desperation 
probably than true courage, he sharply inquired, 
‘« Are we observed ?” 

“Yes.” 

The answer came back in a loud whisper, as 
though other lips were close to his ears. He 
started back, looked round and met the inquiring 
glance of his companion, 

 Didst hear aught ?” said De Wilton hastily, 

‘Nothing, save a soft whisper—the sound was 
inarticulate, to me at least.” 

After a short pause he again pursued the inqui- 
ry. 

‘By whom ?” 

‘Ask not—they be idle interrogatories, 
the answer. 

‘ Heardest thou these ?”’ again he demanded of 
Hubert. 

“I heard a whisper only. Words, if any, were 
inaudible.” 

Sir John Neville is amissing. Knowest thou 
aught touching his departure ?” was the next ques- 
tion. 


” was 











“ And was it for this thou camest hither? I trow 
not. There isa fair form and a bright eye that is 
even now uppermost in thy thoughts, if not fore- 
most on thy tongue,” said the voice, in a sharp 
quick whisper, rather louder than before. 

“* Knowest thou this mysterious visitor?” 

“The witch of Roseberry Topping hath eyes 
and ears in every place. Even the very walls 
have a tongue at her bidding. She whom thou 
seekest is of the mighty ones of the earth. Her 
path is hidden!” 

“ And is this thy skill ?” 

“'Tempt menot. I could give thee a glimpse of 
her—but hast thou courage ?” 

‘ Enough, I trow, for this pleasant sight.”’ 

“T know it, else thou hadst not sought me. Re- 
memberest thou the church of St. Ravon, and the 
veiled lady at Ghent?” 

“Ah, witch! How passed that secret hither?” 

“ Be still. It was she thou sawest at the castle.” 

‘“‘How can this be?” said De Wilton, with a 
tone sufficiently indicating his astonishment at so 
unexpected a disclosure. 

“Thy doubts do not belie the truth—sufice it 
that she is not far hence.” 

“‘ But I know her not—for of a surety I am igno- 
rant as heretofore.” 

“If thy love to her is sincere, thou wilt know 
more anon. Did the Cardinal tell thee nothing?” 

“Ah! again!” De Wilton paused a moment ere 
he raplied, in a softer whisper than before. He 
was full of mystery, but said I shoald hear of her 
shortly.” 


“ Listen! 
know it not.” 

“Thy words are riddles, and do lack interpreta- 
tion even more than they.” 

‘There will be a rougher skein to unravel ere 
thou be many days older. Thou broughtest let- 
ters to England, but their import was unknown to 
thee—'tis well—the very wind might babble it 
again. If thou have courage, a high destiny 
awaits thee; if a coward, the hurdle and the block, 
and a traitor’s grave ;” 

‘«‘ My courage was never doubted heretofore.” 

“ Thou hast a ring.” 

“Tt hath gone from me. 
mystic jewel ?” 

“ Again this idle questioning? My knowledge 
is boundless as the winds. ‘The ring is on thine 
hand.” 

He raised his hand—sure enough the red and 
glittering opal was there! Astonished beyond 
measure, he cried out, ‘ Accursed thing—it bodes 
no good !”’ 

“ Art quarrelling already with thy good fortune! 
Ingrate—that charmed jewel is beyond all price. 
By it thou mayest be advanced to honors thine 
eyes would ache even to behold. See thou lose it 
not.” 

“ This ! reeking from the pestilent vapors of the 
grave !” 

“Even so. I got it thence. for know, short- 
sighted mortal, 1 am not seen save in the body of 
another. My spirit is forbidden a tabernacle of its 
own. Whatif it were the cast off, the decaying 
relics of the Lady Neville, when I waited for thee 


She is of the blood royal, though thou 


Knowest thou that 
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in the courtyard of the castle, and from her finger| 
thou drewest off the ring ?” 

De Wilton felt as though the cold and clammy | 
fingers of the dead were locked within his own. | 
That haunted ring clung te him—he felt its pollu. 
ted touch—the faint breath of the charnel-house 
rose to his nostrils—his limbs grew rigid—one hor- 
rible thought possessed him—the unknown, it 
might be, was.another of these disembodied fiends, 
a thing built up out of the spoils—the refuse of hu- 
manity ;—peradventure, the witch herself, in ano- 
ther shape that his heart yawned for—the loath- 
some dead he had clasped in the giddy dance— 
looked on with delight, and even with a tenderer 
interest. False siren! the thought sickened bim— 
his brain swam with horror—he felt conscious that 
his faculties were giving way—a piercing shriek 
seemed as though it had dissolved the very ele- 
ments of his existence, and he fell, utterly bereft 
even of the appearance of life. 

When De Wilton opened his eyes it was yet 
dark. His memory was like the trembling wave, 
all was broken, indistinct. Images, reflections, so 
disjointed, so confounded with each other, that the 
phantasma presented but a mass of incoherent 
forms, without any clue to gather up and recon- 
structtheir fragments. He feltsomething horrible 
had taken place, but could not represent its out- 
line, its appalling image tothe mind. The first 
distinct perception was the consciousness of a 
close and pent up atmosphere, with a laborious 
breathing, and a sluggish earthy odor pervading 
his nostrils. He stretched out his hands—the only 
object within his reach was the slippery floor, on 
which he appeared to have lain at full length. 
Gathering himself up, he stood on his feet, then 
moving a few steps, he fancied a heap of coffins 
arrested his progress. Fearful was the firstdawn 
of memory that lighted upon him. Was he im- 
mured ?7—a living inhumation—buried in some 
unknown vault,—shut out, separated for ever from 
his kind; with the dead for his companions, in 
whose likeness he must shortly appear? Had he 
been left here to perish by a lingering and cruel 
death? The thought was madness. He dashed 
his forehead against the walls of hisdungeon. In 
one of these paroxysms his clenched fingers 
grasped the ring; the whele preceding train of 
circumstances flashed suddenly upon him. That 
accursed witch had assuredly been the contriver 
of the eral he bitterly bewailed his folly, his 
imprude! He raved,—he expostulated by 
turns, antl his natural firmness, arising from a 
well-regulated confidence, was restored. By giv- 
ing up all for lost, every chance of escape would 
be cut off, and he was determined to explore the 
length and breadth of his prison-house. It seemed 
to be a long narrow vault only—without any per- 
ceptible outlet. Helding up his hand, a faint but 
sudden flash from the ring arrested his attention. 
Was this ring, as the witch darkly intimated, 
charged with his destiny, like those in Eastern 
romance? Was one of the genii imprisoned in 
this fiery dungeon for his special use and protec- 
tion? No wonder that in the present excited state 
of his imagination these improbabilities found a 
place, and he clung even to this glimmering of 





hope rather than the rayless despair which first, 
3 


assailed him. The ring was again dark—he rais- 
ed his hand, when it flashed ‘faimly as before ; 
there was not a glimmer visible from which this 
could be the setlestion. but it was just possible that 
from some source or another it had taken place. 
Encouraged by this kindly omen, he considered a 
awhile, his eyes bent on the floor, Was he de- 
ceived 1—a ray of light moved towards one corner 
and disappeared. He looked up, and presently a 
brighter beam streamed through a crevice in the 
roof, and, almost or ere he was aware, the inysteri- 
ous unknown stood before him! 

He was dumb either with fear or wonder, yet 
there was the same arch smile, playful, bewitching 
as before. Surely danger could not lurk under so 
sweet a form. Then he thought ef the dead rot- 
ting in the cerements; the foul incarnation she 
assumed, and which, doubtless, she could change 
as it suited her purpose. He shrunk back as 
though her very fourm exhaled pollution. She held 
a lamp, and, laying it on the pile of coffins that he 
now saw, thus addressed him: 

“So, sir knight, am I to turn knight-errantress 
for thy deliverance from spells and incantations ?” 

“ They that hide can find.” 

“‘ Doubtless; and they that consult witches and 
bogles at dead o’ night may expect some pains for 
their trouble.” 

“ Peradventure the witch I wot of stands before 
me.” 

“ Surely thy brains are gone a witch-finding, or, 
it may be, extirpate with sorcery and ill-feeding.”’ 
“ Who arttbhou, being of fear and mystery ?” 

“Not so doleful, prithee! I am a poor stray 
damsel, concerning whom there once went forth a 
most valorous and puissant knight, to ask counsel 
fromthe witch of Roseberry Topping.” 

‘«* And was no wiser for his pains,” said De Wil- 
ton, encouraged by her address. ‘Where am I, 
kind dame?” 

“ Dost take me for a witch ?” 

“ Verily Ido, and no spell but thine has bound 
me.” 

“ Gramercy, art thou in love, sir knight?” 

He shuddered when he thought of the witch, 
whom he still suspected as one and the same with 
the incomprehensible thing in his presence. Yet 
even witchery was divested of half its terrors when 
he looked on this beautiful mystery. 

« Tell me, I prithee, unto what wicked place thy 
arts have conveyed ine.” 

“Under the very foundations of the abbey ; and 
the spot where we now stand is the family vault of 
the Neville’s therein.” 

Horror again held him dumb. The reluctant 
confession of Sir John respecting the ring was now 
explained, to wit, that it had belonged to his wife, 
and buried with her, but, in some unaccountable 
manner purloined from her grave. ‘The mystery 
seemed to get more entangled. Every subsequent 
occurrence only rendering it more impenetrable. 

“ Now [ will play the witch,” said the dame, 
“and unriddle thy thoughts; and what if they 
should be true!” she continued with a strange and 
portentous look. 

“ But it cannot be,” said he, with some increduli- 
ty, “that the form before me is that of the Lady 
Neville.” 
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‘‘Itis not. Once possessing a human shape, its 
likeness may be changed at will. Rememberest 
thou the dame so officiously handed to her coach 
bya gay cavalier, and from whom that ring was 
taken?” 

Here a malicious laugh suggested that the foul 
fiend was bodily before his eyes. 

‘And for what purpose amI brought hither?” 
he inquired. 


‘That thou mayest hear what the witch left un-| 


told yesternight. Said she not that mystic ring 
might peradventure lead thee to great honors? 
Whomsoever I delight in, could I not lift, ay, to the 
very pinnacle of earthly greatness? I have met 
thee ere now, and in a foreign land I thought thee 
fitted for some high enterprise, and I see the vic- 
tor’s wreath, it may be a crown, upon thy brow. 
Listen, and be wise.” 

‘] purchase not even a crown by unholy arts 
and alliances.” 

‘Nor needest thou, impatient, ungrateful as 
thou art. Thou findest lam mistress both of the 
past and the future; wilt follow my guidance so 
far as thou offend not thy conscience and thy 
faith ?” 

De Wilton looked steadfastly at the beautiful 
and extraordinary being before him. His feelings 
prompted an assent. 

“Remember,” she cried, “the highest honors 
await thee; nor to this end need thou ally thyself 
with the powers of evil.” 

“IT promise,” said De Wilton. 

‘ Swear,” said the unknown; ‘ stay—not so”— 
she smiled—* on the word of a true knight !” 

“« My pledge.” 

She held out her hand for his salute, with a dig- 
nity that would have graced royalty itself, but he 
hesitated. 

“ Nay, fear not, I am not what Iseem. Thou 
mayest kiss this book without fear of perjury.” 

‘« He took her beautiful hand, imprinting thereon 
a kiss, which seemed to thrill through his soul as 
he felt the soft pressure on his lips. 

‘| took thee prisoner,” she said, with a winning 
smile,‘ until thou didst plight thine allegiance. 
Pardon me, in that I] must now be absent for a 
season, whilst I leave thee in darkness and solli- 
tude, "Tis needful for thy safety. There be foes 
on our track, but deliverance is at hand—soon and 
unexpected the downfal of our enemies !” 

She suddenly disappeared behind a projecting 
angle at the extremity of the vault, and left him 
again to his own thriftless meditations. He some- 
times fancied it was a dream, or that he was mad, 
and imagination was the artificer, cheering his 
dark cell with these extravagant creations. Then, 
again, memory forbad this fearful surmise. He 
remembered, during his sojourn at Ghent, a form 
like the mysterious one who now held him priso- 
ner, had thrown herself strangly in his way. He 
had met her veiled amongst worshippers and de- 
votees; masked in the giddy revel, amongst the 
highest and noblest born of the land. At times a 
few vague and inexplicable words had passed. 
He could not doubt it was the same being, but her 
motives, the objects of her pursuit, and even her 
very nature, were alike inscrutable. 

Wearied and dissatisfied with conjectures, the 





lapse of time was unnoticed. Many hours had, 

however, passed, when his reverie was broken in 

upon by asudden light, and a smart tap on the shoul- 
‘der. Turning round he saw a little shrivelled ca- 
| daverous being, whose lengthened jaws, and eyes 
_ stretched to their utmost use, sufficiently betrayed 
| his astonishment at this unexpected meeting. He 
/was clad in a leathern jerkin, a belt buekled 
| loosely round the waist contained sundry imple- 
ments appertaining to some laborious occupation. 
His legs and feet were cased in calves’ hide, with 
the hair outermost. Another, and a younger indi- 
vidual, was at his back, and both showing unequi- 
vocal symptoms of wonder at the interview. 

“ Dost gang hither, goodman, without either 
spade or pickaxe? Marry, your dead carcass 
now adays will travel to its own grave—cheating 
sexton’s o’ their dues. How came thou in thy 
| grave, without so much as to say—‘ By your good 
| leave, Master Sexton ?’” 

De Wilton was greatly amused at the oddity of 
| the surmise, replying somewhat jocosely— 
| “Tam not here of my own free will, and right 
| glad I shall be o’ thy good help for my escape.” 

“ Nay, nay, thee waurna put here for biggino’ 
/kirks. Stop a bit, master. I maun first examine 
, thee privily, asjustice says. I'm sexton, an’ here’s 
my fee-simple, as t’ owd clerk says; an’ by what 
| authority art here without my privity or consent, 
| trespassing on these my underground enclo- 

sures ?” 

Abundantly gratified at his own eloquence, a 
, wink of self-approval was conveyed to his assis- 
tant, who stood behind, with arms crossed, await- 
ing the final disposal of the culprit. The latter 
could have laughed with right good will at this 
absurd interrogatory, but he was not just now in 
the humor for a jest. 

“ Prithee, ha’ dune with thy foolery. I have 
other business,” said he, attempting to push this 
garrulous and shrivelled atomy aside. 

“Foolery, quotha !—foolery ? Hearest thee, 
‘Hal? Look! Aha, that cursed ring again! | 
think Auld Nick is owner on’t.” 
| He held the torch for a more accurate survey. 
| “] amsure enough,” continued he scratehing his 
head. ‘ How the dule gat he it?” 

“ We'll tak him before t’ questors directly. 
Knave—rogue—burglariously hast thou entered 
here, for which thou must answer to thy betters. 
Thou comes a-robbing the dead—purloining the 
jewels which the King has laid hands upon.” 








| Robbing the graves!” cried out the accused. 


“Verily it were a bold tongue that gave such 
thought utterance. Goto, fool, and lead me forth 
of this. Such silly conceits become not thy grey 
hairs.” 

“ By the rood, Hal, but we must lay on the gyves. 
I tell thee the questors have t’ King’s commission 
to punish with death or bonds such as do cheat, 
conceal, purloin, or destroy the goods, chattels, 
and all sundry—sundry—Hal, I've forgot—how 
went the proclamation 7” 

“ Prithee, save thy breath; I will aceompany 
you without further hinderance; but I'll not be 
bound like a fool to the whipping-post. Up, knave, 
I follow.” 





Hal, with great care, and a wary eye crawled 
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away like a beaten hound, congratulating himself 
at so signal an escape. ‘They took his parole, and 
led the way toa corner ofthe vault. Here a con- 
cealed door, now open, showed a narrow flight of 
steps, down which the breeze blew freshly from 
above. They were soon clear of the vault, and on 
crossing the deserted aisles of the chapel, De Wil- 
ton was startled at its solitude and desertion. The 
priest, driven from the altar, the rich vestments, 
the offerings, all were gone. No lights blazed, nor 
frankincense curled in graceful eddies round the 
roof;—darkness and silence brooded over them, 
save the hollow arches reverberating their tread, 


and the glimmer of their lamp retlected by some | 


tinselled saint, or gilded martyr. 

“This way—this way,” cried the sexton, as De 
Wilton lingered a moment to gaze on the deserted 
grandeur that surrounded him. A door in the cor- 
ner of a pillar opened to a narrow corridor which, 
after many windings, led them to the refectory, 
where, by the light of one solitary lamp, and a 
blazing heap of fagots, two personages were appa- 
rently in earnest discourse, insomuch that the first |a 
entry of the gravedigger and his companions was 
scarcely noticed. But Gregory, with one of his 
most insinuating grimaces, thus opened his haran- 
gue :— 

« May it please your worships”—a pause, during 
which they looked round, surveying the intruders 
with a curious and not very conciliatory glance. 

‘‘Thine errand,” said the elderof the two—a 
very demure, official looking sort of person. 

‘‘ May it please your worships,” again he com- 
menced, ‘‘ we have found a caitiff, who, by the 
instigation of the devil, and not having the fear of 
our lord the King and your honors before his eyes, 
hath, with rapine and a grievous onslaught—and 
—and—I forgot, Hal,—Oh, hath despoiled our 
lord the King, his treasury, inthis religious house, 
of which your worships be guardians and adminis- 
trators.” 

A smile at the pompous formality by which they 
were addressed, greeted this garrulous protector, 
of his sovereign’s rights. 

“Which is the thief?” inquired his Majesty’s 
representative. 

‘Here, good masters,” said Gregory and his 
deputy. Each laying a hand on the prisoner’s 
shoulder, they furthwith, with many additional in- 
ventions and exaggerations, began to accuse him. 

‘Hale him to prison,” said the elder commis- 
sioner, when they had finished. ‘ We will ex- 
amine him on the morrow. Having much to do, 
the time wil] not permit our investigation at pre- 
sent.” 

‘« Please ye, my gracious lords, but he still keeps 
the ring, touching which Sir John Neville did make 
grievous outcry, and your poor servants here had 
nigh come to great trouble.” 

“Gentlemen,” said De Wilton, “ for such I trow 
ye be, 1am incapable of the crime which these 
scurvy knaves do attest. I am for the present a 
visitor at the castle of Sir John Neville, who will 
assuredly resent this contumely on his friend.” 

“We believe Sir John Neville hath not shown 
great reverence for, nor readiness to obey, the’ 
King’s behests. Is he not on the list?” inquired 
the elder functionary from his companion. 





“ He is,” was the only reply. 

“ However—what was thy business, and how 
camest thou in the vault, whence we suppose thou 
dost not deny to have been taken?” 

These hireling judges would hear nothing fur- 
ther, and De Wilton, with an ill grace, was forced 
to submit to another incarceration. Gregory and 
his assistant would have taken off the ring, and 
indeed the wearer was nothing loath to be rid of it, 
but his hand, swelled and tumid with excitement, 
would not yield to their efforts. However unwil- 
lingly, therefore, the ring was allowed to remain 
forthe present. Being delivered up to the keeping 
of an attendant, he was deposited forthwith in a 
place used as a temporary dungeon, strongly bar- 
red and bolted, near the abbot’s kitchen; once more 
left to himself, and shut out from light and warmth, 
to ruminate on the strange mishaps, which trode 
on each other’s heels so closely. A cold wind 
pointed out the window, or rather loophole, where, 
through bars of stout iron, the snow, as well as 
moonlight, found a ready admission. By and by, 

as he came to acloser examination of his cell, and 
peeping curiously about, he thought he heard a 
low whistle outside. He listened—it was repeat- 
ed. Cautiously answering with the same note, 
something was thrown through the bars. Stoop- 
ing to examine the nature of the mission, another 
fell at his feet; some friend had furnished him 
with a file and a crowbar. He went to work in 
good earnest, and, by dint of hard labor, contrived 
to make a vacancy wide enough to admit his per 
son. Creeping cautiously forwards, for the walls 
were of enormous thickness, he drew himself, head 
foremost, out of the window, and looking round, 
saw a fellow sauntering about, evidently on the 
watch for his egress. The opening, luckily, was 
not far from the ground, Laying hold, therefore, 
on a projecting buttress, he sprung forth, and fell 
at full length on a convenient cushion of snow, 
which the wind had drifted beneath. Immediate- 
ly his unknown deliverer was at his side. He 
whispered— 


“ This way—climb the wall, and we are safe.” 
Looking up, De Wilton saw the friendly counte- 
nance of Miles Chatburn. 


“We are in the abbey garden,” he continued. 
‘‘ Haste—horses are waiting on the other side.” 
‘“« By whose contrivance ?” 


‘“Afriend. It has only just been told us that 
yon rascals had thee i’ their clutches, Hush—be 
silent until we’re out of harm’s way.” 


Silently and safely they climbed the wall. Their 
steeds were in waiting, and they were soon out of 
immediate danger. All the informationthat Miles 
either would or could communicate was, that a fair 
dame had been the means of his rescue, and that a 
place of safety was provided. Matters, too, he 
said, had gone ill at the castle since their depar- 
ture. Sir John had been denounced. His effects 
were under forfeiture, and it was Iucky that he 
was absent when the commissioners’ warrant ar- 
rived, else his person had been cominitted to close 
custody. Further, Miles declared, he had no in- 
formation to give. 

His exultation at the escape showed his former 
sense of danger to De Wiltun more imminent than 
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what could arise merely from the abstraction of a | Providentially it may be, from his savage and mur- 
bauble from the abbey treasures. derous hands. Thou art probably destined to an 
Their journey was now on foet, over the hills, | important part in the coming drama, though igno- 
and an hour’s hard toil brought them to a narrow | rant as yet even of the action and the plot. Tam 
valley by the edge of a frozen watercourse. A ignorant myself on this head—our affairs are moy- 
rugged path led them to what seemed the ruins of | ed by an invisible hand.” 
an old mill; tewards which Miles beckoned his Hardly had he spoken, ere a messenger in a 
companion. Entering a broken archway, they de-| monkish garb slowly entered. 
scended a runious flight of stairs, and through a! “ Benedicite,” said he, stretching out his hanJs; 
dark passage, into what appeared to bave been the | “we crave your presence at the council. To-night 
cellars or storehouses of the establishment. His | the royal stranger will be declared.” 
heart misgave him as to the issue of the adventure,| The council-chamber was neither better nor 
and he was just meditating on the possibility or worse than a large underground granary; once 
expediency of a retreat, when he heard a low | used as such by its possessor, and well fitted for 
knock thrice—a door opened, and they entered a | its present occupation, both by reason of its conve- 


small chamber. Underneath a lamp, that hung 
from the ceiling, he recognized his friend Sir John 
Neville. His saspicions vanished—the two friends 
cordially and joyfully embraced, and congratula- 
tions and explanations were interchanged. 

“The night I was so unexpectedly absent,” said 
Sir John, ere I had been long in my chamber, 
and, I well remember, I was just making a more 
accurate exainination of the ring, when Ll heard the 
door opened; turning suddenly to ascertain the 
cause of such unuaual intrusion, l beheld amasked 
figure standing in the entrance. ‘I have a mes- 
sage unto thee,’ said the disguised envoy.’ 

‘Say on,’ I replied, sorely startled at this ad- 
dress, as the mysterious re-appearance of the ring 
led me to apprehend some pending and unfore- 
seen evil. 

‘To the possessor of that ring is my mission.’ 

‘Is it peace?’ I inquired. 

‘Itis good, and not evil,’ was the reply. 

‘Unto what purport?’ was the next question. 

‘Thine honor and advancement—but further I 
am not intrusted with.’ 

‘What sign bringest thou?’ 

‘Follow, and it shall be told thee,’ was the only 
answer he would vouchsafe. I followed with but 
little hesitation, first buckling on my defences. I 
felt confident we were on the eve of a solution to 
our enigma, and I crept after him cautiously and 
in silenee. Horses were outside, and I was con- 
ducted hither.” 

“If that were all, it is scarce worth the adven- 
ture,” said De Wilton. “But what is become of 
the ring 7” 

‘It hath been given to another. I bebieve this 
piece of knight-errantry was intended for thy spe- 
cial commission,” said Sir John. 

‘More mystery still; when will this ruffled web 
unravel?” 

‘All in good time; we have work to do will 
need all the appliances we can bring forth.” 

“I'm thinking ’tis well you're here, Sir John.” 

“ How?” 

‘You are denounced; your house is seized, and 
your person out of durance only by reason of your 
unexpected departure.” 

“It hath been told me already. Ill tidings have 
swift wings. But let yon lacivious hog beware. 
His crown totters. ‘The day will come!” Sir 
John struck his clenched hand upon the bench; 
his face flushed and hot with anticipated ven- 
geance.—“ True,” he continued: “I have been 
strangely extricated froin his gripe. Dragged, 


nience and perfect seclusion. A passage Ied from 
‘the sma!! chamber where Sir John received his 
| friend, along which they immediately hastened to 
) join audience with the chiefs. A low door, latch- 
ed and bolted, admitted them; when they saw 
\about a score of individuals, many of great rank 
|and standing in the north, seated round a long ta- 
ble, or rathertrestle. Asmoky lamp was the only 
medium of iJlumination, giving a portentous cha- 
racter to the scene, exaggerated by dininess and 
the lurid clouds which seemed to brood over this 
ripening embryo of treason. A seat at the upper 
/end was still vacant. They had taken their places 
in silence, and not a word was spoken, either by 
_way of recognition or remark. De Wilton, look- 
ing round, saw his friend, Hubert De Burgh, and 
‘two or three others, newly added to their ranks. 
A glance only passed between them, and all be- 
came abstracted and meditative as before. De 
Wilton felt alight tap on the shoulder; looking 
round, a figure beckoned him towards the door. 
Hle obeyed the signal, and from the dark space 
beyond he heard a whisper in his ear. 

“Thrice was my purpose frustrated. Once, 
when that ring was given to another; again, 
‘hrough thy swoon in the witch’s cave, rendering 
another interview necessary; and lastly, thy be- 
ing discovered in the vault by those who helped 
thee toa cungeon. It was from them I procured 
the ring; but they have now changed places with 
thee. Hitherto I have countervailed these mis- 
chances, another may not so easily be overcome 
with all the power and prescience I possess. Hast 
‘thou the ring ?” 
| « Thave.” 

‘Let it not leave thine hand. Be silent and 
discreet.” 

De Wilton immediately recognised his beautiful 
unknown, and, whether of earthly or spiritual ori- 
gin, love had first lighted the torch of his ambition, 
and he resolved tocommit himself to its guidance. 
Ere he could reply she had disappeared. 

Soon after he had resumed his seat, another 
door opened, and the Prier of Guisborough, with 
/hands clasped and a solemn gait, entered the as- 
‘sembly. They arose, bowing reverently to this 
representative of their faith. The acknowledg- 
ment was received with a great show of humility. 
White and flowing locks gave a sanctity to his 
look, much increased by his devout and quiet de- 
meanor. He did not sit down, but addressed them 
briefly as follows :— 

“Brethren and friends, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
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the Vicegerent of Heaven, hath now absolved you 
of your allegiance to Henry Tudor. 

A low murmur of approbation greeted this an- 
nouncement, 

Inimediately there entered a fair and stately 
form, followed by female attendants, whom De 
Wilton again recognised as the mysterious being 
who seemed to be the arbitress of his destinv. But 
he held his peace, and, repressing all tokens of a 
prior knowledge, awaited the result. 

With a modest dignity she took her station at the 
head of the council, the Prior on her right, when 
the chiefs arose. Waving her hand, she thus ad- 
dressed them: 

‘‘ Friends, companions in one common cause, 
and sharing one common danger, it hath pleased 
an all-wise Providence to appoint me to a duty, 
which, however unworthy or unwilling to execute, 
[ must now discharge. My birth demands one 
privilege, and its exercise, though repugnant to my 
private thoughts, I owe to my country and my faith. 
I have plighted my troth, and he whom I have cho- 
sen is of the royal lineage. ‘To this only I bound 
myself. And now let him stand forth who holds 
my pledge.” 

A deep silence ensued; but every eye glanced 
round to ascertain the object of her choice, save 
that of De Wilton, who stood forth as the betrothed 
of their future queen. Holding up his right hand, 
the fiery opal shot an auspicious lustre. 

“Pardon me Sir Jolin,” she continued, “ if, at 
my request, the ring was taken. The purpose I 
may now explain. I was educated in a convent 
at Ghent; but it was the cardinal’s wish it should 
not be in perfect seclusion. Unknown, I often mix- 
ed with the crowd, whereI saw De Wilton. The 
Cardinal approved, and indeed first directed my 
choice. His royal lineage was not unknown; but 
I feared lest he who won my heart might not be- 
stow hisown. A well-known superstition, if such 
it be, came to my aid—to wit, that if a maiden 
would win lawfully another's love, let her present 
him with a ring from a dead hand; by which token, 
if she can procure it, he shall prove faithful to her 
choice. Pardon me, De Wilton,” said she, ex- 
tending her hand; “I now plight my troth before 
these our trusty lieges. WhetherI procured the 
good offices of the Witch of Roseberry, or took her 
place, it is of little use to inquire; and thus our 
mystery is ended.” 

A murmur of applause greeted this announce- 
ment, and De Wilton kissed the hand held out for 
his acceptance. 

‘‘Mine,” said he, “is assuredly a royal lineage. 
From Catherine of France and Owen Tudor I 
claim descent. My person and my services I de- 
vote to God and my country.” 

There was joy and thanksgiving in every heart, 
and many a bosom on that memorable night, throb- 
bed with anticipated success. 








WE are ruined, not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we do; therefore never go a- 
broad in search of your wants; if they be real 
wants, they will come home in search of you ; for 
he that buys what he does not want, will soon 
want what he cannot buy. 


| 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Peruvian Girl. 


BY A MIDSHIPMAN. 


Dear lady, take the parting kiss, 
For we on earth shall meet no more; 
With thee I’ve pass’d some hours of bliss— 
But now I leave thy sunny shore. 


This land of sunshine and of flowers, 
I oft will hold in memory, 

When in my own dear native bowers— 
When far upon the lonely sea. 


Whene’er I came you smiled on me, 
You prais’d my own lov’d land, 
And, ob! for that [ worshipp’d thee, 

I dared to bow and kiss thy hand. 


You call’d me then, enthusiast, 
You smil’d that I, that land so lov’d,— 
For her I’ve sail’d through storm and blast, 
For her through ev’ry clime have rov’d. 


If e’er shall come dark danger’s hour, 

Vil guard her with my heart’s warm blood ; 
And let the storm or battle lower, 

I still for her will roam the flood. 


I go to seek the fair green Isles, 
That gem yon blue and distant sea; 
Where Nature ever sheds her smiles, 
O’er her own children wild and free. 


I go to India’s distant clime, 
Where dark age on dark age has roll’d, 
Amidst wild scenes of blood and crime— 
Where virtue yields to conquering gold. 


Oh! then again, I hope once more, 
My own dear, lovely land to see ; 
To tread that gay and happy shore, 
Where dwell the gen’rous, brave and free. 


Then oft my thoughts shall turn to where 
Those happy hours with thee were pass’d; 
When all your joys you bid me share, 
And wish’d those hours fore’er might last. 


Then take, dear girl, my parting kiss, 
For we, lov’d one, shall meet no more ; 
With thee I’ve passed some hours of bliss— 
Adieu—adieu !—those joys are o’er. 


Callao, Peru. 











May, says an elegant writer, can enjoy nothing 
to effect, alone. Some one must lean on his arm; 
listen to his observation: point out secret beauties ; 
and become, as it were, a partner in his feelings, 
or his impressions are comparatively dull and 
spiritless. Pleasures are increased in proportion 
as they are participated; as roses, innoculated 
with roses. grow double in the process. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Serenades. 


Music ! thou dearest gift, which heaven has lent, 
to cheer the trial hours of fallen man! Purest of 
all earth’s pleasures, it turns the soul from the 
world and its cares, refines and exalts it, and pre- 
pares it to receive that schooling, which is to fit it 
for its future home on high, where it shall ever 
dwell in love and music. 

I love the solemn organ pealing its anthems to 
heaven—the gentle flute, breathing tenderness— 
the guitar, sacred to love and moonlight—the 
swelling clarionett—the piano, telling of the quiet 
pleasures of home ; but neither sacred organ, nor 
pensive flute, nor clarionett withits notes of linked 
sweetness long drawn out, can stir my soul as 
martial music. The trumpet’s blast shakes my 
spirit to itscentre. Deeds of high emprise, the 
pomp of war, rush to my mind, and all that is 
dazzling and glorious in the world’s history is told 
forth in the mingled harmony of a warlike band. 
All music produces a pensive feeling. Even the 
merry strains of the ball-room, when heard afar 
brings to the lonely listener, remembrances of 
youth and joy, and memory presents to his heart 
those who once trod with him the festive hall, and 
sighing he whispers— 


‘Music seems like mournful wailing 
In the halls where we have met.” 


Who has not felt the acded charms motion gives 
to music. To this is owing much of the fascination 
of dancing. On the ocean we have marked it, 
when the flapping sail has seemed to swing in 
time to the singing of some ballad-loving sailor, 
or lonely passenger’s flute—or rowing, some gen- 
tle summer eve, while the “ voices keep tune and 

oa oars keep time’”—or, when leaning o’er the 
ttery railing, listening to the music from the 
castle, to which distance has lent enchantment, 
while the restless waves are slowly rocking an 
anchored vessel, and its tall masts are moving to 
and fro’ against the brilliant western sky. But, 
music, delicious as it may be in every situation, is 
surrounded with double enchantments when it 
breaks the silence of deep midnight—while the 
trees are waving slowly across your window in 
the summer breeze, and throwing their flickering 
shadows over your moon illumined room. A 
serenade is a witching combination of music and 
moonlight. Then thought, with its inconceivable 
rapidity, flies through ages in a moment, when 
we are suddenly aroused by music, although 
awakened by the first note, we fancy we have 
long listened to its strains, and have passed 
through many a fairy scene, where music has been 
steeping our souls in Elysium. As the man ‘n 
eastern story, who imagined himself a wanderer 
from home for many long years, when this event- 
ful history had passed through his brain, while 
plunging and withdrawing his head from a vase 
of water. But, when fully awake, and conscious 
of the reality of those soul-subduing tones, which 
have floated through our dreams, a luxurious pen- 
siveness steals over us, and our minds revert to 
scenes of happiness which are past, and loved 


| pain, and the tears which flow to our eyes, spring 


| from that mixed feeling which old Ossian terms the 
| joy of grief.” We have but one sense—our 
| souls are filled with music. It is everywhere— 
the air is breathing of it—the world is all music, 
and as its ravishing tones float out in the brilliant 
night, the soul rises with it to the pure cerulean 
depths above, where it acknowledges the truth of 
the theory of old, the spheres are moving to music, 
and the evening stars are singing for joy. Now 
we realize heaven, and our hearts are filled with 
that soothing certainty, we shall surely behold our 
lost and loved ones again. Nay, we are sure they 
are near partaking or inspiring our calm happi- 
ness. 

Visions of pleasure we have past—all that is 
beautiful in life, pass slowly before us. Should 
some early melody be touched, our home and an- 
cient friends appear. The fascinations of the 
opera, the gorgeous scenery of easter story, the 
varied magnificence of the heavens, the ocean’s 
measured tramp, the pageantry of kings, all that 
is brilliant in painting, or touching in poetry, 
comes rushing o’er the soul arrayed in tenfold 
allurement, and, with hearts dissolved in bliss, we 
wish thus to pass life away, lying dreamingly lis- 
tening to such heaven-born strains with the moon’s 
light shining over us. 

The serenade has ever been the lover’s most 
successful engine, while carrying on the siege of 
beauty’s heart. In Spain, particularly, they avail 
themselves of it toa great degree. Under many 
a balcony, the faithful cavalier may be heard to 
“ strike the light guitar’ to the ojos brilliantes of his 
senorita, and through the lattice the flutter of a 
white handkerchief or the waving of a lilly hand 
gives token his strains are heard and accepted; 
while from another window perhaps may be seen 
the angry father, flaming with rage, and threaten- 
ing dire vengeance against the intruder on his 
night’s rest, and presumptuous aspirer after the 
hand of his matchless ninita. 

I once knew an ardent lover, who had tried 
every means to obtain the heart of his fair mis- 
tress, but could not succeed. The serenade was 
recommended, as it has been known to produce 
great eflects. He accordingly collected together 
some fine musicians, and assisted with his own 
voice, for he sang finely. The night was cold and 
damp, he heeded it not, but sang with the more 
ardor. The next morning he called on his charmer 
to reap the reward of his efforts. She spoke not 
of it. In vain he hinted—she did not or would not 
understand him. At length he ventured to ask 
her if the music of last night pleased her. 

‘‘Music,” she said, “I heard none, but slept 
soundly all night.” 

Alas, poor lover !—he had been unable to “chase 
dull sleep from beauty’s eye,” and left her pre- 
sence in utter despair. 

Another whom I knew, fared much happier. 
The lady was one of high degree. Her beauty 
and wealth brought around her a large circle of 
adorers. There were many of talent, and who 
stood high in the world’s esteem, but as yet the 
fair Julia had chosen none. Pleased with the ad- 
mir ation she excited, blooming in health, and high 
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adorers for one, and resign the delights of being a | 





‘‘Go to bed child, and do not stay here talking 


belle, for the more sober pleasures of a wife. Of | nonsense.” 


Jate, her attention had been attracted by a pale 


intellectual young man who seemed ever to follow | 


her steps, and whose eyes were fixed on hers. 


She knew him for a young student whose family | 


was received in the best society, but who were not 
possessed of wealth. His profession he looked 
forward to as his only means of support. He sel- 
dom spoke, but when he did, it was with a power 
and feeling which strongly interested her. Insen- 
sibly Julia, on entering a room, cast her eyes 
around for her gentle admirer, and there he was 
ever seen, in some retired corner, regardless of 
the brilliant crowd which surrounded him, his 
dark eyes seeking hers with an expression of the 
most mournful tenderness. , 

Julia’s father was very anxious for her to marry, 
and one day he called her to him, and made it a 
particular request, she would fix her choice on one 
of her admirers. ‘Iam old,” he said, ‘‘ and wish 
to see you settled ere I depart.” She evaded the 
subject, but however, promised to consider it that 
night. 

it was a lovely night in June, when the fair 
heiress was awakened from her dreams by the 
delicious strains of a serenade beneath her win- 
dow. She was ever an enthusiastic admirer of 
music, and now, as she listened to the serenade 
with intense pleasure, her thoughts were roving 
to every scene of happiness she had passed, and 
those she loved became doubly dear. In spite of 
herself the pale expressive face of the young stu- 
dent was ever before her, and his dark and tender 
eyes were peering at her through her waking 
visions. 

‘Do you hear that enchanting music?” she said 
to her aunt who slept in the same room with her. 

“Yes.” 

‘«‘ Well, listen to me— Father to-day begged me 
to decide immediately which of my suitors I would 
accept, as he wished me to marry. I have no 
preference, and thought of casting lots, but have 
now concluded to accept him who has brought 
hither such delicious music as we hear below, as 
a reward for his trouble and the taste he has 
shown in his selections. I will go and tell papa 
so.” 

“A very romantic decision truly, and worthy a 
heroine of olden times. I think you had better 
get up a tournament, or wake, like Mary of Scot- 
land,” 

Julia’s aunt saw her leave the room, and still 
imagined her joking, but the whimsical girl was 
in earnest, and crossing the entry she opened her 
father’s door. 

‘Father, do you hear that music ?” 

“To be sure I do,” he growled, “ and if I had 
them here I would wring all their necks—a pesti- 
lent set of fellows to wake me just as I fell in a 
dose.” 

“ Papa, you surprise me: I, on the contrary, am 
so charmed that I have lost my heart to the one 
who could give me such a sweet serenade.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“Do you remember you asked me to-day to ac- 
cept one of my admirers for a husband—well, I 
have chosen him who is giving me such delightful 
music below.” 





“ But, papa, Iam in earnest, and you will find 
it so to-morrow—and, papa, you shall have a sere- 
nade once a week.” 

But ker father had ‘turned his face unto the 
wall,” and covering up his head, muttered some- 
thing about moon-struck girls. Seeing she could get 
nothing more from him, she returned to her room. 

“ Aunt, I wish you would arise, and go down 
stairs with me, I am afraid to go alone.” 

“ Child, what are you after now—do consider 
my rheumatics. 

* Oh, put on this shawl, there’s a good aunty. 
I am going to the lower room to see my futur 
through the blinds.” 

“Was ever there such a silly child 

In silence they reached the ground-floor and 
appreached the window. A nervous trembling 
seized Julia, as she gazed through the venitian 
screen. In the bright moonlight they beheld a 
band of hired musicians, and near the window, 
under the shade of a tree, stood a young man, evi- 
dently the Serenader. A sudden breeze wafted 
aside the branches above, and the moon shining 
through, revealed the object of her midnight 
dreams, the pale student. 

“ Thank God !”’ exclaimed Julia. 

‘“What! do you intend putting your project in 
execution?” 

‘«] do, aunt.” 

“ And marry the student Charles Gray !”’ 

“ Hush!” 

Just then, as the hand were playing that pretty 
German air ‘ Der Doge,’ young Gray, unconscious 
le was heard, sang in a low under tone with the 
music these words— 


Rad 


Julia! from whom to sever, 
Brings the death-pang to my heart— 
Fairest! I'll love thee forever, 
Although I to-morrow depart. 
Farewell! loved one! 
"Tis better to see thee no more. 
Farewell! cold one! 
Thou hast withered my heart to its core! 


Julia left the room suddenly, and her tired 
aunt crept slowly after her. 

Charles Gray ceased singing, and leaning de- 
spondingly against the tree indulged in a gloomy 
reverie, in which all he had suffered from his 
hopeless passion arose before him. “ Yes, yes!” 
he murmured—“ It is better to leave forever the 
light of those sunny eyes, than stay and be com- 
pelled to see their radiance gladdening every 
heart but mine. Farewell, loved Julia! Farewell 
forever!” A slight rustling among the leaves 
above him, and to his surprise a small note drop- 
ped to his feet. He snatched it up—it contained 
but one word, “ Stay.” Has heaven opened above 
him that he thus stands gazing upwards stunned, 
annihilated with happiness. His whole raptured 
soul is beaming in hisface. “She bids me stay ! 
It is her own lovely writing!” Breathless with 
ecstacy, he sprang from the shadow of the tree, in 
the bright moonlight, knelt, pressed the note to 
his lips and departed. In spite of papa, she kept 
her word and married the happy Serenader. 
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An Irish Convent. 


Durine a temporary sojourn in the South of Ire- 
land, curiosity, the traveller’s usual companion, 
induced me to visit the Ursuline convent, in Wa- 
terford, not so much with a view to see the inte- 
rior, as to observe the happiness which the fair 
inmates are said to enjoy in their voluntary seclu- 
sion, and to ascertain the truth of their being per- 
fectly contented and resigned to their self-imposed 
restrictionfrom the world. We wished alsoio see 
how time bore out the fulfilment of vows of early 
devotion—vows often prematurely made, hastily 
taken, and ever after regretted. 

One of our party was a young lady who had 
been educated in the convent, as far as education 
could be given to one born deaf and dumb ; con- 
sequently, the languages and music were lost to 
her. The only accomplishment which compen- 
sated for these was drawing, an art in which she 
excelled. With an intelligent countenance, an 
animated expression, and, by the help of the al- 
phabet on her fingers, she explained that the Lady 
Abbess was the sister of a celebrated Irish barris- 
ter, eminent for his eloquence. We were shown 
jnto a plainly furnished reception room by one of 
the Sisters of Charity—a class of persons who do 
much good in visiting the sick and poor. She an- 
nounced us, and immediately afterwards the Lady 
Abbess entered. I shall never forget how much 
1 was struck with the appearance of this lady. I 
have seen all classes, grades, and costumes, but 
never before saw more elegance, ease, and beau- 
ty, ina more unbecoming garb. Her long robe 
was of coarse black stuff, girded round the waist 
by a leathern belt, from which depended the ro- 
sary. A white linen bandage encircled her fair 
forehead, over which hung a long black veil— 
no trace of hair was visible, and no vestige of out- 
ward adornment; still, the gentle yet dignified 
bearing of the lovely nun gave to this solemn and 
simple garb ‘‘a grace beyond the reach of art,” a 
charm that was peculiarly interesting. Her fea- 
tures were pale and placid; she appeared about 
five-and-thirtv,and had been immured there seven- 
teen years, without a hope or wish, as she assert- 
ed, if we could believe her, for emancipation, as, 
when once the veil is taken, the doors are closed 


upon the fair forever, for they are buried within | 


the convent walls. 

As English Protestants, we were shown every 
courtesy, and there seemed a wish to remove the 
gloomy idea we had formed of cloistered cells, 
dreary dormitories, and melancholy incarceration. 
I looked on the Lady Abbess with pity and regretas 
she moved with the grace ofa gentlewomen before 
us, through the chapel, school, drawing and music 
rooms—the first decorated with foreign relics, 
paintings, and sculpture or scriptural subjects, the 
second covered with engravings and lithographs 
of the first masters, and the latter furnished with 
two piano-fortes,a harp and a guitar. She then 


led us past a row of shrines of the sisterhood, all 
beautifully decorated with fresh and fair flowers 
of their own cultivation. 

On the crucifix of one was simply the small blue 
flower “ forget me not.” The lady of this shrine 
was kneeling beside the organ as we passed 


) through the chapel, meditating so deeply in prayer 
as notto observe our party. Over every door was 
printed a text from scripture, to impress upon the 
minds of all educated in the convent the advan- 
tage of remembering that ‘‘God sees us,” “ God 
is with us,” and that “‘ God is good untous.” Ac- 
cording to some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s romantic de- 
scriptions, I was disappointed to find the dormitory 
a long comfortable room, like that of a ladies’ se- 
minary, with little beds arranged on each side, 
covered with dark counterpanes: the Lady Abbess 
has a room to herself. She made some cheerful 
remarks on the comforts they possessed, notwith- 
standing my scepticism and credulity, on the ap- 
pearance of so much “ prison discipline.” We had 
one proof that the fair sisterhood do not always 
fast as well as pray, fora most savoury vapor of 
goodly viands escaped from the lower regions of 
the establishment; but, probably, it was the day 
of confessional, and the ladies expected their pas- 
tors todinner. 

After perambulating a well-selected library and 
the museum, which is enriched by the liberality of 
visitors with some natural or foreign curiosity, in 
zoology, geology, and conchology, we arrived at 
the hall door, and, turning round with a sweet yet 
sad expression, our interesting guide said, ** Now, 
I will take you to see our last home.” I felt a 
chill ereep over me when she led us to an acre of 
ground, surrounded with yew, cypress, and wil- 
low trees, drooping over several black crosses of 
wood, simply denoting the last resting-place of 
some fair sisters. The calmness and resignation 
with which she looked and reasoned upon this 
melancholy spot, afforded a lesson of meditation 
and reflection to us all. 

The principal penance the nuns have to perform 
is to educate three huncred poor children daily. 
Now, delightful as it may be “ to rear the tender 
thought” of one or two, yet, when it amounts to 
teaching three hundred “ young ideas how to 
shoot” daily, I think the task must be any thing 
but “ delightful.” and that the ladies would require 
an additional bandage round the head to bear the 
monotonous murmur and repetition of tasks—the 
drone, the hum, the noise, and the perpetual mo- 
tion of so many children. Yet are they doing 
much good in educating and clothing the poor. 

Early disappointment in the affections, deaths, 
deprivations, and family desertions, are (though 
the nuns will seldom admit so much) common 
causes of taking the veil. The beautiful part of 
life, the mutual and social affections, are destroy- 
ed by this selfish seclusion—and what is life with- 
outthem? A blank, a shadow, a “ World without 
asun!” Pitiable, indeed, is that being who has 
not one link left to creation ; then, is it not equally 
pitiable, that a withdrawal from the world of those 
who might have been amiable wives and valuable 
mothers, according to the will of the great Crea- 
tor—is it not absurd that such beings are exempt, 
by their own folly, from sharing the bountiful 
blessings the Almighty has dispersed throughout 
the world for our good ? 

















He that will not hear the admonition of a friend, 
) deserves to feel the correction of an enemy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Ostend. 
From Spa to Liege, from Liege to Brussels, from 
Brussels to Ostend, how detestable it is to go over 
the same ground again and again ! If the carriage 
would only overturn, if I could but fracture a leg 
oran arm, just by way of variety! Six weeks in 
bed would be a novelty, even pain would be agree- 
able from the excitement. What a weary world 
this is, and what a rascally one! How delightful 
a little honesty would be, by way of a change! 
Of all the raseality spread like butter on bread 
over the surface of the globe, certainly the butter 
lies thicker on the confines of each territory. 
There is a concentration of dishonesty at the ports 
of embarkation and debarkation. Take London 
when you land from a steamboat, or Dover, or 
Calais, or Ostend. Itis nothing but a system of 
extortion and overreaching, and which is submit- 
ted to. And why so? because in the hurry, the 
confusion, the sickness, and the ignorance of what 
is right, every thing that is wrong can be practised 
with impunity. These preyers upon mankind at 
the confines, remind you of the sharks in India, 
who always ply in the surf, where their motions 
cannot be seen, and the unwary are invariably 
their prey. I have knocked three down already, 
and one would imagine they would hasten for re- 
dress; but they will not, for that would take hours, 
and during these hours they will lose the oppor- 
tunity of making their harvest, so they get up 
again and pocket the affront, that they may not 
lose time in filling their pockets. Talking about 
roguery, there was a curious incident occurred 
some time back,in which a rascal was completely 
outwitted. A bachelor gentleman, who was a 
very superior draftsman and caricaturist, was laid 
up in his apartments with the gout in both feet. 
He could not move, but sat in an easy chair, and 
was wheeled by his servant in and out of his 
chamber to his sitting-room. Now a certain well 
known vagabond ascertained the fact, and watched 
until the servant was sent upon a message. The 
servant came out of the front door, but left the area 
door open, communicating with the kitchen. 
Down went the vagabond, entered the kitchen, 
and walked up stairs, where, as he anticipated, he 
found the gentleman quite alone and helpless. 
“Lam sorry, sir, to see you in this situation,” said 
the rogue; ‘“‘ you cannot move, and your servant 
is out.” ‘The gentleman stared. “It is exces- 
sively careless of you to leave yourself so exposed, 
for behold the consequences. I take the liberty 
of removing this watch and these seals off the 
table, and putting theminto my own pocket; and, | 
as I perceive your keys are here, I shall now open 
these drawers and see what suits my purpose.” 


} many other articles which suited him, and in 
about ten minutes, having made up his bundle, he 
made the gentleman a very low bow, and de- 
camped. But the gentleman had the use of his 
hands, and had not been idle; he had taken an 
exact likeness of the thief with his pencil, and on 
his servant returning soon after, he despatched 
him immediately to Bow Street with the drawing, 
and an account of what had happened. The like- 
ness was so good, that the man was immediately 
identified bythe runners, and was captured before 
he had time to dispose of a single article. He was 
brought to the gentleman in two hours afterwards, 
identified, the property found on him sworn to, 
and, in six weeks, he was on his passage to Bo- 
tany Bay. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
London, November. 

We have the signs of the times here. I peep 
through the fog and sce quite enough to satisfy me 
that the country is unhappy. Money in plenty, 
but lying in heaps—not circulated. Every one 
hugs his bag, and is waiting to see what the event 
will be. Retrenchment is written up as evident 
as the prophetic words of fire upon the walls of 
Belshazzar’s palace— To let—to let—to let. Leave 
London in any direction, and you find the same 
mystical characters every one hundred yards of 
the road. This beautiful villa, this cottage ornee, 
this capital house with pleasure grounds, this man- 
sionand park—all—all to Jet. It is said that there 
are upwards of seven thousand of these country 
seats to let within twelve miles of the metropolis. 
Again, look at the arms of the carriages which siill 
roll through the streets, and you will perceive that 
if not with a coronet or supporters, nine out of 
ten have the widow’s lozenge. And why so? be- 
cause they belong to the widows of those who died 
in the times of plenty, and who left them large 
jointures upon their estates. They, of course, can 
still support, and even better support, the expense ; 
but the estates now yield but sufficient to pay the 
jointure, and the incumbent swallows up the whole. 
And where are the real owners of the properties? 
At Paris, at Naples, at Brussels, if they can afford 
to be in a capital—if not, dispersed over Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy—retrenching in other 
countries, or living more comfortably upon their 
incomes. How many millions, for it does amount 
to millions, are now spent on the continent, en- 
riching people of other countries, in all probability 
laying up for those countries the sinews for an- 
other war to be declared against England. How 
much of wretchedness and starvation has been 
suffered in our own country within these few 
years, which, if people had not been found abroad, 
might never have been felt! Where are the elite 








“Oh ! pray help yourself, I beg,” replied the gen- 
lleman, who was aware that he could do nothing 
‘o prevent him. The rogue did so accordingly; 


of our aristocracy ? where are our country gentle- 
men who used to keep open house at their estates. 
disseminating their wealth and producing bappi- 





he found the plate in the sideboard drawer, and 





ness? All driven abroad—society disjointed—no 
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leader of fashion to set the example, by luxurious | six thousand francs a year,—a large sum in this 
entertainments of disseminating that wealth which| country: but he did not give to the poor; he ex- 
ultimately finds its way into the greasy pocket of acted from them, and ‘they religiously obeyed 
ihe laborer or mechanic, Shops opened late and| him, no one killing a pig or any thing else with- 
closed early. Gin palaces, like hell, ever open to| out a present of part of it tothe curate. When 
acustomer. The pulse of London hardly beats—| the old man was told that he must die, the ruling 


itis perceptible, but no more. Nothing is active 
but the press, and the preparers from without. 
‘There must be something wrong in allthis. Jack 
Cade promised the mob, that the grass should 
grow in the streets of the metropolis, the present 
government appear to be his executors. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Spa. 

Yes, now Spa is agreeable: we have no re- 
doubte open with fools losing their money, no En- 
glish passants looking after amusement, no vale- 
tudinarians drinking the poupon, no Spa boxes 
crowding every window: we are now as Spa! 
should be, a coterie of houses in a ravine, sur- 
rounded by the mountains of the Ardennes, crowd- 





ugainst the deep snow and the forest wolves. 
There is something now in this: most of the 
houses are shut up; the shop windows are all 
bare ; the snow is two feet deep in the streets; the 
mountains on every side are white; the icicles 
hang upon the leafless boughs, and the rivulets are 
half enchained. All is one drear blank ; and ex- 
cept the two-horse diligence which arrives three 
or four hours past its time, and the post, which is 
now delivered at nine o'clock instead of noon, 
there is no such thing as an arrival: the boys slide 
upon their little sledges down the hills; the cattle 
ure driven home; the church clock strikes; and 
unless we are enlivened by the crowd assembled 
round the countryman, who appears with the car- 
cass of a wolf which he has been fortunate enough 
to kill, we are all quiet monotony and peace: in 
fact, Spa, now that it is a desert, has become 
agreeable. 

They say, this hard winter promises plenty of 
wolves; if so, I recommend those who are fond of 
excitement to come here. Indeed, it will be pro- 
fitable, for ifthey are active huntsmen, they can 
pay their expenses. Adead horse costs little, and 
in Spa,as they give very little to the horses to eat 
in the summer and nothing at all in the winter, 
they die fast. You have only to drag the carcass 
tv an out-house at a little distanee from the town, 
and with your rifle watch during the night. The 
wolves will come down to prey upon the carrion, 
and it is hard if you do not kill your couple during 
the night, and then you are rewarded by the com- 
mune. Ido not know what the price is now, but 
when the King of Holland was in possession of 
Belgium it was one hundred frances for a male and 
three hundred francs for a female wolf. Now a 
brace a night, four hundred francs or sixteen 
pounds, is not bad pay: in Spa it would keep a 
half-pay officer for three months. We have had 
nothing to enliven us within these last three days, 
but the death and burial of an old curate. He died 
in all the odour of sanctify three days ago, and 
was buried yesterday. He was not!oved or even 
liked, for he wanted that greatest of all gifts— 
charity. His situation was worth, with offerings, 














passion still governed him. He first sent for a 
person to dispose of for him the sundry pieces of 
pork which he had gathered as presents, then took 
the extreme unction, and died. His will is not 
known, but he is supposed to be very rich, and 
whether he leaves his wealth to some nephews or 
to support a hospital here now without funds, is a 
question of some interest. He was buried in great 
parade and procession, followed by hundreds 
holding candles. (Ihave heard of holding a can- 
dle to the devil—is that the origin of this custom?) 
He was dressed in his best, and every one said 
that he never looked so clean or so well in his life. 
He was carried on an open brancard, with his ca- 
nonical hat on his head, quite exposed, and the 
snow fell fast and settled on his face and clothes, 
but he felt it not. The funeral was as cold as his 


charity, the thermometer being exactly 13 deg. 


below the freezing point. Except the procession 


of the dead curate and of adead wolf, we have 


had nothing to enliven Spa these last ten days. 
But I promised to talk about the Burmahs. 
There have been two or three accounts of the mili- 


tary movements, but there has been no inquiry or 
examination into the character of the people, 


which, in my opinion, is of more importance than 
is generally supposed ; for although the East India 
Company may imagine that they have done with 
the Burmahs, it is my conviction that the Burmahs 
have not done with them, and even I may live to 
witness the truth of my assertion. 

It certainly is a point of some interest to ascer- 
tain from whence the Burmah nation originally 
came: that they are not aborigines, I think most 
certain. They are surrounded by the Cochin Chi- 
nese, the Chinese, and the Hindoos, all races of 
inferior stature and eifeminate in person, with lit- 
tle or no beard. Now the Burmahs are a very 
powerful race, very muscular in their limbs, pos- 
sessing great strength and energy; generally 
speaking, I should say, that they are rather taller 
than Europeans. They have the high cheek 
bones of the Tartar, but not the small eyes; they 
have strong hair and beards, and certainly would 
remind you of a cross between the Jew and the 
Tartar. This is singular; and it gave the idea to 
some of those who are fond of indulging in the- 
ory, that they might be the remnants of that por- 
tion of the Jews who, when permitted to leave 
Babylon, instead of going east with the others, 
bent their course to the westward and were never 
spoken of afterwards. But the only props they 
had to this argument were the appearance of the 
people, the weight in silver being called the tekel 
or shekel, and the great pagoda having the name 
of the Dagon pagoda. At least, I heard of no 
more props to hang the argument upon but those 
three, which can hardly be sufficient, although 
the coincidence of the two words is singular. 

The Burmahe are semi-barbarous : but this term 
must be used in the most favorable light ; because 
surrounded on every side by people who are wed- 
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ded to their own customs, the Burmahs have a 


\of Christianity ever witnessed on that fellow’s 


liberality and a desire to improve which is very | part. On examination, I found that the body had 
remarkable. Inever met with any Burmah, not | been wrapped in sundry clothes, and like the ark 


even a lad, who could not read and write; they 
allow any form of religion to be made use of, and 
churches of any description to be built by foreign- 
ers, but they do not like missionaries making con- 
verts of their own people, for as the king is the 
head of the religion, conversion is a branch of 
allegiance. One of the missionaries had an au- 
dience with the king, and demanded permission 
to make proselytes. The king replied that the 
missionary might convert as many as he pleased, 
but that he would cut all their heads off after- 
wards. The missionary had not much trouble 
when this answer was made known in counting 
the heads of his proselytes. In their own religion, 
which is Budhism, the Burmahs appear to be very 
relax; it is too absurd for the energy of their 
minds. Those who enter the priesthood wear a 
yellow dress; but if a priest at any time feels dis- 
posed to quit his profession he is at liberty so to do. 
All he has to do is to throw off his yellow gar- 
ment; but at the same time, he can never resume 
it. The Burmahsare superstitious about charms, 
but are not superstitious on religious points. In 
fact, there is very little religion among them, and 
had we at the close of the war, instead of demand- 
ing a crore of rupees, insisted that they should 
embrace Christianity, the king would have given 
the order, and the whole nation would have no- 
minally been Christians. I once asked a Burmah 
soldier what was his idea of a future state. His 
idea of bliss was singular—“I shall be turned into 
a buffalo, and shall lie down in a meadow of g-ass 
higher than my head and eat all day long, and 
there won't be a single mosquito to annoy me.” 
While on the subject of religion, Imay here ob- 
serve, that at the capture of Rangoon, I entered a 
Chinese temple, the altarpiece, if I may use the 
term, was the Ganesa of the Hindoos, but not 
seated on the lotus leaf, but on the Chinese rat. 
On each side of this were two little candelabras 
formed of the Egyptian ibis holding the oil cups 
in their beaks. Lalso found the Hounyman, or 
monkey god of the Hindoos and Bhudhist figures. 
I once observed some sepoys playing and laugh- 
ing at a bronze image they had picked up at the 
pagoda of Syriam, and on examining it I was sur- 
prised to find that it was a figure of the Egyptian 
[sis, with her hand raised and her person in the 
position described as the correct one when blessing 
the world. The art of embalming appears to he 
known to the Burmahs, and is occasionally prac- 
tised by the priests. At the capture of the old 
Portuguese fort at Syriam, I found not far from it, 
a sort cf canopied shed, decorated with carving, 
cut paper, and tinsel, and supported by four pil- 
lars like a bedstead. Below lay the body of a 
priest embalmed and gilt. I intended to have 
brought this home, but before I arrived there, I 
found one of my marines, a graceless dog without 
religion or any other good quality, very busy ham- 
mering the mummy to pieces with the but end of 
his musquet. Iwas very angry, and ordered him 
to desist. In excuse he replied, that it was an 
abominable molten image, and it was his duty, as 
a good Christian, to destroy it—the only evidence 


of Noah pitched within and without: over the 
clothes was a coat of damma, then of cheenan, 
and lastly it was gilt; the head of the mummy 
| was fictitious and formed of a cocoa-nut, the real 
scull being where, in the mummy, would nave 
appeared to have been the breast of the body. It 
did not smell much, but there were a great many 
small scarabei inside, and it was so mutilated that 
I did not remove it. The Burmahs are cleanly in 
their houses, which generally are raised from the 
ground a few feet, so as to allow the pigs, which 
are the scavengers of the town, to walk under. 
They have houses of brick or stone and mortar, 
such as the custom-house at Rangoon, and one or 
two others; but the most substantial houses are 
usually built of thick teak plank. The smaller 
houses and cottages are built of bamboo, the floors 
and walls being woven like wicker-work ; the 
cleanliness and the beauty of these houses when 
new are very remarkable, and whit is still more 
so, the rapidity with which they are built. [have 
known an officer order a house to be built of three 
rooms with doors and windows to each, and of a 
comfortable size, and three or four Burmahs will 


over. In another point, the Burmahs show a de- 
gree of civilization which might be an example 
to the northern Athens—to every house there is a 
very neat and clean cloaca. 

The government is, like all are in Asia, despo- 
tic; and the people have the faults which are cer- 
tain to be generated by despotism—but not to that 
degree which might be expected. They have 
their hereditary nobility, and the orders of it are 
very clearly defined. They consist of gold chains, 
worn round the neck, with four plates, or chased 
bosses dividing them; the lowest order wears the 
bosses linked together by three chains, the next 
highest in degree with six, the next nine, and the 
last, and highest order, has twelve ; the king only 
wears twenty-four chains. The use of gold and 
‘silver, as drinking cups, etc., is only permitted to 
the nobility. They are very clever in chasing of 
metals, and they have a description of work in 
glass and enamel, quite their own, with which 
they decorate the temples, houses of the priests, 
and coffers containing the sacred volumes. Their 
ornamental writings in the Pali language, a variety 
of the Sanscrit, known only to the priests, are 
also very beautiful—especially that upon long 
leaves of ivory. Upon the whole, their manufac- 
tures are superior to all around them, except per- 
haps the Chinese. 

The women are small, and delicately formed, 
in proportion to the men; they are not shut up, 
but go where they please ; their dress is becoming, 
they brace the hair with flowers, and they are 
much fairer than would be supposed. Those who 
keep much within doors, are nearly as white as 
Europeans. They have a singular custom of put- 
ting a patch of white chunam on the cheek bone, 
something in opposition to the black patches 
which used formerly to be worn by our belles ; 
and it is intended to show how near they approach 











to white. Indeed, in the men, the lower classcs, 





complete this house in a day and thatch the roof 
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who are exposed all day to the sun, if they remove 
their garments, it is singular to witness how many | 
shades lighter they are in that part of their bodies | 
which is covered up. Usually, the men have but 
one wife, but occasionally there are supernume- 
raries. 

The laws of the Burmahs appear to be good, 
but, as in all despotic countries, they are not acted 
upon, unless it pleases the ruler. Slavery ofa 
certain species is allowed. Should one man be 
in debt to another, and is summoned before the 
lawyer; if he states his inability to pay, he is: 
asked how many children he has, and according | 
to the debt, so are his children given in bond) 
slavery to his debtor, who writes off a certain sum 
every year until they are free. If he has no 
children, his wife, or himself perhaps, will be 
bonded in the same manner. But in this case, 
where ill treatment can be proved, the bondage 
will be removed ; and further, any person so 
bonded, may athis or her wish remove to the ser- 
vice of another master, provided they can find 
one who will pay tothe debtor the amount still 
due, and thus finish the time of servitude under 
one whom they like better. These bonds are all 
in writing, and must be produced. Some of our 
military officers released several of the young 
women from their slavery. 

Sitting down in your presence, is, among the 
Burmese, a mark of respect. Every poor man 
who is sent for, immediately drops down on his 
hams in the corner of the room, or at the portal. 
The use of the cocoa, or betel nut, is universal 
among the men, but not so common with the 
women until they grow old. The consequence 
is, that the teeth of the men are quite black and 
decayed, while those of the young women are 
very good. 

The most remarkable feature in the character 
of the Burmahs is, their good temper ; I think they 
are the most even-tempered race I ever met with. 
They are always gay, always content under any 
privation. I had, as will be seen hereafter, more 
opportunities of seeing mto the character of this 
people than others had, for we mixed with them 
in amity for some weeks. They are very fond of 
marionettes, and puppet playing, and are very 
amusing mimics. They work very hard, and with 
the greatest cheerfulness. They have a high re- 
spect for the English, or the white faces, as they 
call us; and the superiority of our warlike instru- 
ments, and vur ships, isa subject of wonder, and 
at the same time, of most careful examination. 
They perceive how far they are behind us, and 
are most anxious to improve. From this reason, 
joined to others, it was a pity that we ever made 
war with the Burmahs; they had made an easy 
conquest of those around them, and were satisfied 
with their supposed superiority, but now they are 
not, for they are active and enterprising, fond of 
war, and will not be content until they have im- 
proved their system. ‘Twenty years hence we 
shall find the Burmahs a much more formidable 
nation than they are at present, for they have 
every quality necessary to become the first nation 
in the East: indeed, when we consider with what 
weapons they defend themselves, and the nature 








of the warfare, it ic not a little to their credit that 


they held out for nearly three years against the 
power of Great Britain. 


[ To be continued. } 





Sons of France. 


Lanp of my birth, thou mistress of the world, 

Rouse thee at length, and raise thy wounded 
crest, 

Though fallen the standard that thy sons unfurl'd, 
Still to its unstainad glories stand confest, 

When fortune envied their increasing fame, 
And bid thy golden sceptre fall ; 

Still they could teach their enemies to exclaim, 
Honor and glory to the sons of Gaul. 


Shorn of the conquests thou hadst won of late, 

And doomed to yield each rich and hard-earned 
prize ; 

True, thou canst fall, when urged by cruel fate, 
Still ‘tis a fall like lightning from the skies. 

Now through a foreign land the angry Rhine 
Bids with disdain his turbid waves advance, 

And from his rocky shores that once were thine, 
Cries, “‘ Give due honor to the sons of France.” 


Where in thy fields barbarian foemen trod, 
Where too the Calmuc troops profaned the 
ground, 
Plenty now reigns, and there a bounteous God 
Bids a Juxuriant harvest smile around. 
Tis true, our acts might feel the cruel blow, 
Tho’ wronged and robbed, yet still these acts 
advance, 
Rise with a Phoenix vigour, and bestow 
Their meed of glory on the sons of France. 


Consult our history's records, they can name 
What enemies of old were forced to yield, 
Whilst modern nations, envious of our fame, 
Have felt our power in many a bloody field. 
Britain exhibited her wealth in vain, 
In vain did bankrupt kingdoms give their all ; 
Ages and history speak, and cry again 
Honor and glory to the sons of Gaul. 


Tyrants and slaves, ah! no, it cannot be, 

These withering names no more shall curse the 
land, 

Pleasure shall reign (she bids us all be free, ) 
And love and liberty go hand in hand. 

Rise, Freedom, to the world thy light display, 
Resume the flaming torch, forego the lance,* 

Whilst nations, as they cast their chains away, 
Shall give due honor to the sons of France. 


Queen of the world, my loved, my native land, 

For thee new laurels yet shall bud and bloom, 
For thee shall victory’s fertile palm expandt 

A guardian shadow o’er each hero's tomb ; 
And 'tis my hope that where my ashes lie, 

The traveller may wind his way, perchance 
Recall a patriot’s memory, and cry 

Honor and glory to the sons of France. 





* Laissez dormir la lance. 
t Palme feconde doit proteger les tombeaux. 
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ORIGINAL. 
A Stanzas. 


Tuey told me I must think no more, 
Of one whom I had dearly lov’d— 
News had come from a foreign shore, 

That I the heir of wealth had prov’d. 
They bore me from my humble cot, 

They brought me to the city gay, 
They said the past must be forgot; 


Through pleasure’s maze they bid me stray. 


Gay youths are ever hov’ring round, 
Who tell me I am lovely—fair— 
In diamond zone my form is bound, 
And light pearls sparkle in my hair— 
Sweet flute-like voices sing to me; 
And maiden’s fair attend my call, 
Yet, though they deem J happy be, 
{ see no pleasure in them all. 


When that dear one I dare but name, 
Each lip with scornful pride is curl’d, 
And ev’ry tongue will whisper,—shame ! 

And bid me think upon the world. 
But [ care not what they say,— 

When I was humble, poor and low, 
He never turn’d from me away, 

But then he breathed his fondest vow. 


The wild-flow’rs often has he wove, 
And form’d a wreath to deck my hair,— 
And oh, how sweet beneath the grove, 
The presence of that one to share, 
His kiss was pure—as pure could be ;— 
Upon his lip there was no guile, 
And when he fondly gaz’d on me, 
1 could but on that dear youth smile. 


Oh, I despise the glittering show, 
The pageant of a heartless world ; 
The thoughtless beings who round me bow, 
And all the scenes to me unfurl’d. 
They have no heart—'tis all deceit— 
Made up of anger, scorn, and pride ; 
And though with smiles they do me greet, 
I turn disgusted from their side. 


Take the tiara from my brow, 
And let my ringlets loosely flow, 

Oh! take the zone that binds me now, 
Let me in freedom bounding go. 

Oh! take the wealth which fortune gave, 
And let me seek my home again ; 

Let me escape the world’s false face,— 
My humble cot let me regain. 


I'd rather live one peaceful hour, 
Upon the bosom of that one, 

Who'd weave for me the sweet wild-flower, 
Than years of this cold life to run. 

When in your pride and pomp ye came, 
And took me from my humble door, 

Ye told me I must never name— 
Must think of that dear one no more. 


Ye would not let me bid adieu, 
Ye would not let me say farewell :— 
Ye tore him rudely from my view, 
Although ye saw my bosom swell. 
Ye could not tear from out my breast 
The feeling which is glowing there. 


| 
| 





He, who when humble did me bless, 


Now [have wealth, that wealth shall share. 


Ye may not keep me longer here, 
I cannot bear your haughty pride, 
I'll seek my own sweet cottage dear, 
That stands upon the green hill-side. 
The world and all its dazzling show, 
Its wealth—its pomp—its beauty high— 
And all the joys that round me flow, 
I will resign without a sigh. 


I come once more my dearest one, 
To lay my head upon thy breast; 
Too sadly doth Time onward run,— 

For when from thee I am unblest. 
I care not what the world may say, 

I hate their false, deceitful show, 
I cast them far from me away, 

From thee alone my joys shall flow, 


Free as the air we'll range the mead, 
Cutting the wild flowers as we go; 
Seeking out joys where health may lead, 
In valley or on mountain brow. 
The wild-flowers thou shalt weave for me, 
And deck with rosy-wreaths my hair; 
And I will live alone for thee, 
Nor sigh again the world to share. 





Remonstrance to Winter. 


Ag! why, unfeeling Winter, why 
Still flags thy torpid wing ? 
Fly, melancholy season, fly, 
And yield the year to Spring. 


Spring—the young harbinger of love, 
An exile in disgrace,— 

Flits o’er the scene, like Noah’s dove, 
Nor finds a resting-place. 


When on the mountain’s azure peak, 
Alights her airy form, 


Cold blow the winds, and dark and bleak 


Around her roll the storm. 


She seeks the brook—the faithless brook, 


Of her unmindful grown; 
Feels the chill magic of thy look, 


And lingers into stone. 


She woos her embryo flowers in vain, 
To rear their infant heads ;— 

Deaf to her voice, her flowers reinain 
Enchanted in their beds. 


In vain she bids the trees expand 
Their green luxuriant charms ; 
Bare in the wilderness they stand, 

And stretch their withering arms. 


Her favorite birds, in feeble notes, 
Lament thy long delay ; 


And strain their little stammering throats, 


To charm thy blasts away. 


Ah Winter calm thy cruel rage, 
Release the struggling year ; 

Thy power is past, decrepit sage, 
Arise and disappear. 

Then why, usurping Winter, why, 
Still flags thy frozen wing? 

Fly, unrelenting tyrant, fy— 
And yield the year to Spring. 
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Vicissitudes of a Silver Tea-Pot. 


Fasnioy in books may now be said to fluctuate 
as frequently as fashion in bonnets, and a monthly 
commentary on the changes in literary modes, 
might just as well be circulated as a periodical 
magazine of fashions indress. We might express 
ourselves thus:— 

‘‘One of the metropolitan publishers has intro- 
duced elegant novelties in the way of town prints, 
produced with small neat plates, judicious gather- 
ings, and a becoming binding. Volumes are now 
seen more full than formerly, and a more narrow 
edging of margin has been adopted. The fashion 
of covering annuals with watered silks has now 
extended to other publications. Novelists are in 
a pucker, the net profits of novels being on the de- 
cline, and tales elaborately worked go oft less rapidly 
than last year. A quill-ing, however, is still in de- 
mand; and, in the critical department, the custo- 
mary trimming prevails. Some marckandes have 
attempted to introduce a gathering of stuff, but very 
light materials are generally selected for spring and 
summer weather. Articles of point are much ad- 
mired, and a great deal of bustle exists among au- 
thoresses.” 

Such might surely be periodically acceptable to 
the fair readers of a ““ Court Magazine ;” and then 
were I called upon to add any “ general observa- 
tions” of my own, I should say, that at present 
poetry lay in old trunks, and that autobiography 
was worn to a thread. But, notwithstanding this 
last assertion, I have a morsel of autobiography to 
communicate of so singular a nature, that I re- 
ally think it would be criminal te keep it to myself. 

[am a bachelor, and, like all others of the bro- 
therhood, like to have my little comforts about me. 
I possess the snuggest house in London; but being 
in search of some place where I might breathe 
fresh air, gather new ideas, and dip in salt water, 
[this summer repaired to Southampton, and took 
a neat lodging over a shoemaker’s shop in the 
High Street. As I before observed, I like my little 
comforts; and, after making a miserable apology 
for tea for three successive days in a whiteware 
lodging-house teapot, I sallied forth to endeavor 
to buy a second-hand silver one. 

There is certainly an inexpressible air of social 
refinement about a silver tea-pot! Ihave known 





an old lady whose idea of full dress amounted to 
nothing but the addition of a diamond hoop-ring to | 
her ordinary costume. In like manner, when we | 
see an old-fashioned silver tea-pot ona break fast- 
table, an air of gentleman-like affluence is thrown 
over the most unadorned apartment of a watering- 
place lodging-house ! 

I tried, but in vain, to find one bearing my own 
initials; and I was at last obliged to purchase one 
of a very antique pattern, ornamented with a cor- 
onet. I carried it home in my own hand, placed 
iton my table where the other articles of tea equi- 
page were already arranged, indulged in my cus- 
tomary glass of warm brandy and water, and, 
pleased with my purchase, drank a second, per- 
haps a third. An unaccountable drowsiness came 
over me, motionless things began to be locomo- 
tive, and, to my utter astonishment, my silver tea- 





pot began spouting—ORATORICALLY ! 


I am rather a nervous man. I strove to move— 
I felt screwed to my chair: I passively listened to 
the silver tones of the voice that addressed me, 
and the next morning wrote down word for word 
what proved to be— 


‘* SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MY TEA-POT! 


“JI was born,” it articulately poured forth, « at 
the end of Piccadilly, on the premises of Mr. Ham- 
let, and, for the first days of my life, stood at the 
window of my parent’s abode, as other babes are 
wont todo. Many passers-by stopped to gaze 
upon me, or on some other member of the family, 
or to remark some good tray belonging to it. 

‘‘One morning a Dowager Countess entered 
the shop, and requested to look at me. She took 
me in her hands,—eyed me,—had me weighed,— 
thought she saw sterling good qualities about me; 
and finally purchased me, after giving directions 
that a coronet should be engraved on my side. 

“Of strange metal must that article be made, 
which unmoved finds itself suddenly elevated to 
the peerage! J was much elated, and even more 
so when I found thatI was intended as a present 
to the young Countess recently married to the 
Dowager’s eldest son. 

‘Tea-pots are privileged articles; they have 
unusual opportunities of learning the secrets of 
families. Such, at least, is the case in the middle 
ranks of life: but aristocratic tea-pots play a less 
genial part. The young Earl did not breakfast 
with his Countess; her cup of coffee was carried 
to her chamber, and in the evening the tea was 
made below, and banded round in the drawing- 
room ;—therefore my rank was of little avail, for 
I saw nothing of high life. 

“T sat in the house-keeper'’s room; and never 
shall I forget the pampered luxary of its inhabi- 
tants! Ona shelfin a cupboard, which was often 
left open, I watched the proceedings of the spoiled 
menials:—often did bells ring again and again 
unheeded, every body expecting that some body 
else would attend, and each declaring ‘it was none 
of his business!" They took me down too, and 
regardless of my coronet, made me their compa- 
nion! They filled me with stolen tea, and then 
drained me; and, as they satround me, they dis- 
cussed the demerits of my Lord and my Lady ! 

“He was a gambler, the most reckless of that 
infatuated tribe; he had married her merely be- 
cause he was struck with her beauty; but she 


_ being portionless, and of a family merely respect- 


able, he now hated her as having been the inno- 
cent bar to his advancement by a marriage with 
a woman of wealth and influence. 


“The neglected wife sought in dissipation a 
substitute for happiness. Both she and her hus- 
band were heedlessly extravagant, and thus, with 
an income nominally large, his Lordship was often 
puzzled to obtain the smallest sum in ready mo- 
ney. The climax soon came: the Earl destroyed 
himself; and the Countess, who had married 
without a settlement, found herself a poor widow, 
and doubly poor, because she thought it incum- 
bent on herto keep up the dignity of a peeress. 
With a very small income, her own maid, some 
trinkets and myself, she retired to Southampton, 
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where she established herself in asmall lodging in 
the High Street. 

‘¢Her own maid, who had hitherto been inex- 
pressibly attached to her ‘dear lady,’ soon grew 
tired of the very small establishment; and, when 
she discovered that ifthe door was ever answered 
she must answer it, and if the tea had any chance 
of being brought up she must bring it, she came 
one morning with a warning voice, and declared 
she could not live in any family where nofootman 
was kept. 

** Leave me, Maggs!’ said the Countess, ‘you 
surely are not serious!’ 

“* Why, my Lady,’ replied Maggs, ‘I’m sure 1 
feels for your Ladyship—but then I’ve no place to 
sitin; for I can’t cohabit withthe one maid, who 
is cook and all, you know my Lady:—and then, 
you know, I’m in a delicate condition of health, 
and have never been used to dine upon cold re- 
fuses, and make out with bacon much too often; 
and then, though your Ladyship pays me my 
wages, you forgets, my Lady, that so being there’s 
no house-keeper’s room now, ner second table 
like, I must have my tea money, and my beer mo- 
ney, and my washing money, and : 

‘‘ But the Countess interrupted her; and having 
been paid a considerable arrear of wages, Maggs 
departed, leaving her right honorable mistress 
very nearly on a par with herself,so far as pecu- 
niary matters went. 

« The Countess was indeed poor, and being too 
proud to allow her poverty to be seen, at least 
where she could possibly conceal it, she was daily 
driven to paltry maneeuvres and humiliating sub- 
terfuges. 

‘« Being visited by all the leading families in the 
neighborhood, heavy was her heart when rich or 
titled acquaintances were received and ushered in 
by the all accomplished servant at all work, (for 
since the departure of Maggs, the noble widow had 
been compelled to content herself with one) ; but 
still she covered her vexation with a smile, and 
always said, ‘‘ You see Lam quite unsettled, quite 
a bird of passage. I have brought no servants 
with me, and no carriage. I’m so unused to ma- 
nage for myself!” And for months and for years 
was the poor bird of passage caged in the small 
lodging, and tended by the one domestic ; and still 
it sung to the same tune, and talked of carriages 
and powdered menials as if their absence was only 
temporary. Nevertheless she gave what she, poor 
lady, was pleased to call her petites sowrces ; and J 
was polished up, and some who were unaccus- 
tomed to be associated with Dowager Countesses, 
boasted much of being invited to these reunions. 

‘«‘ But even those dim assemblies (I cannot call 
them entertainments,) rare and spare as they were, 
impoverished the already too poor lady, and she 
was seen walking through the town with stately 
step, in a gown more shabby, and a black silk 
bonnet browner than formerly. 

‘In this shape poverty is very touching. It is 
sad to see a femule whose youth was nursed on 
the lap of luxury, wanting in old age almost the 
necessaries of life; selling perhaps in secret her 
works or her drawings; too proud to beg, and 
vainly endeavoring to hide from vulgar eyes her 
real penury, beneath the threadbare and faded 








silks of better days! One by one had she parted 
with her trinkets; and one morning after her soli- 
tary breakfast, she burst into tears, and after look- 
ing at me attentively for some time, hastily hid me 
beneath her eloak. She walked with me slowly 
to a silversmith’s shop, with a deep blush exhibited 
me to the man, and with a faltering voice declared 
that as I was rather of an old pattern, she might 
perhaps be tempted to exchange me for another. 
Others were brought forward, but in each there 
was some fault, and at last, with affected careless- 
ness, but trembling in every limb, she said: ‘ Well, 
then, give me, just for the present, as I cannot de- 
cide to-day, give me the value of it in—in—money, 
and F 

“*Oh, you wish to sell it, my lady?’ said the 
man, bluntly. She sank into a chair, made no re- 
ply, but held out her thin white hand. Scarcely 
feeling the money which the man put into it, cer- 
tainly unconscious of the amount, she tottered to 
her home. 

“Thus I parted from my first poor mistress, and 
shortly afterwards, when persons of a very differ- 
ent stamp were taking a friendly cup of tea to- 
gether, [heard from one of them that the Countess 
was dead. 

“ Alas ! how many, like her, struggle on against 
a torrent of distress and difficulty, and form plans, 
and look with hope to the future, and talk of bright- 
er days! And the struggle continues, and the 
hope fades away, and youth and health depart, 
and they sink intothe grave! Where are the re- 
latives who might have cheered them, the friends 
who might have assisted them? Probably com- 
menting on their demerits, and tracing their pre- 
sentsorrows to past misconduct. The absent and 
the unfortunate are sure to be in the wrong. Thus 
was my poor Countess blamed for past extrava- 
gance; and in truth it was easier and cheaper to 
point to her errors, than to cheer her old age and 
smooth the pillow of her death-bed. 

“Twas now, like some other coroneted indivi- 
duals, out of place, and again to be bought. Though 
second-hand, I was certainly as good as new, and 
I occupied a conspicuous station in the silver- 
smith’s window. After a month of cold inactivity, 
I was bought by the young landlord of the Crown 
Inn, who judiciously selected me, because he saw 
that a crown was engraved upon me. He there- 
fore added beneath the coronet the letters W. 8., 
being the initials of his own name, ‘ William Snell.’ 
I should add that he had recently married Miss 
Maggs, formerly own maid to my dear deceased 
mistress. The engraver cut me to the very heart 
while tracing upon me the plebian W. 8., and 
when I stood at breakfast before the innkeeper 
and his wife, my humiliation was complete. 

“+ The Crown’ was a fourth-rate place of pub- 
lic resort, one degree above a public-house. It 
was thronged on market-days, and mercantile peo- 
ple who came in gigs filled it every evening with 
smoke and with clamor. pertrit; 

_“ The landlord had excellent Jiquor, and very 
much liked to drink it himself; and even his bride, 
after pouring from me the strong black mixture 
which a suburban grocer sold as tea, was accus- 
tomed to qualify it with ‘a little brandy.’ A little 
brandy, hike a little learning, may be said to be a 
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‘dangerous thing,’ particularly of a morning, for) intercepted for a moment my view of the silvery 


the little imperceptibly becomes more, and the orator. 


Ere that form departed, something Was 


young woman who gives a relish to her tea with a) placed on the fire, and when I again looked tow- 
spoontul, will sooner or later learn to fill her glass. | ards my tea-pot steam was issuing from its lid. J] 
‘It is a bad thing when landlords take to drink-| tried to compose myself that I might again listen, 


ing with their customers. 


They are apt to be im-| but the charm was broken. 


I now heard the loud 


partial, and todrink with all who come; therefore, | | singing of my tea-kettle, but my tea-pot was tacit- 
for every glass bought and paid for, there is a/ urn! 


pernicious and unprofitable accompanying glass 
drank by mine host to the peril of his own consti- 
tution, and the detriment of his own profits. 

“William Snell's face began to grow red, and 
his temper to show symptoms of sympathatic in- 
flammation. Mrs. Snell’s tea also grew daily more 
spiritual, and the landlord and landlady were con- 
stantly at what is called ‘high words,’ which 
words, however, when put together, form very 
‘low Janguage.’ Children, too, accumulated, and 
the demand for small millinery increased. She, 
however, though fond of dress, was too idle to 
make it for herself, much less for her children, 
and dirty and wretched enough became the Crown 
and its inhabitants. As sure as rats quit a falling 
house, do customers desert a comfortless inn. 
Smaller and smaller grew the incomings of the 
Snells, and louder and louder their diurnal alter- 
cations. 

«One morning the fair hand of the hostess hurl- 
ed me at the head of the host. LI lay bruised in a 
state of insensibility, and recovered consciousness 
only to perceive that I was deposited in a pawn- 
broker's shop. 

‘«‘ Overfine domestics are sure in the end to meet 
with poetical justice. Full of complainings when 
living in some wealthy family, and dining ata 
better table than can be commanded by many a 
well-born person, oh! that we could see them 
when ‘married and settled!’ I have actually 
known a footman in the family of a baronet give 
warning because ‘he had no apple-souce with his 
pork !’ 

“I now became the property of an antiquated 
spinster, and a busy life did Llead. I was the no- 
minal attraction which induced an extensive sis- 
terhood to meet every evening. Tea was the in- 
ducement held out, but scandal was the real 
charm; and though I was loath to ‘give a handle’ 
to such proceedings, I was forced to submit. 

“| must confess I did not find myself in the most 
select circle of the town, therefore each lady of the 
party boiled with indignation against the giver of 
some entertainment from which she was excluded. 
Oh, the abuse that was lavished on everything and 
everybody !—the characters that were discussed, 
the motives that were imputed! The tea-maker 
was a brewer of mischief, and the tempers of her 
guests would have turned Twining’s best to gall. 
You could not look at them without perceiving 
that the venom of their tongues had corroded the 
enamel of their teeth!” 

There was a pause. 

I ought to have mentioned that the spout of my 
tea-pot ended in the similitude of the beak of a 
bird; and whilst I lay back in my arm-chair gazing 
on it and listening to its reminiscences, it seemed 
to me that the beak moved. Suddenly I was dis- 
turbed by the opening and shutting of adoor. A 
person entered the room, passed before me, and 








I passed a restless night, and awoke in the 
morning with a very bad headache. I now merely 
state the circumstance as it occurred, without 
being able in the least degree to account for it. 
By the bye, it surely couldn’t have been the brandy 
and water ?—Court Magazine. 








ORIGINAL. 
Lines 
To her who will understand them. 


Fair Lady with the darksome tress, 
I kneel before thy shrine, 

And own myself a worshipper 

Of beauty such as thine. 

The snowy hue of thy fair skin, 
That neck of spotless white, 

Thy face that speaks the soul within, 
Are magic to the sight. 


Yes, lady, with the darksome tress, 
Thou'rt beautiful as May, 

When singing birds are carrolling, 
And flowers their sweets display, 

There’s beauty in thy sun-lit eye, 
There's magic in thy smile, 

Thy form with Hebe’s, well may vie, 
And thou art free from guile. 


Fair maiden, with the darksome tress, 
Of love this heart was free, 

It never beat at woman’s shrine, 
lt yields—it yields to thee. 

The music of thy tuneful voice, 
Sounds gladsome to the ear, 

It bids the sadden’d soul rejoice, 
It stays the coming tear. 


Yes, lady, with the darksome tress, 
I've thought of thee from home, 
When midst the gay and festal scene, 
This heart was sad, and lone, 
One radiant form in fancy dwelt, 
All beautiful to me, 
The rapture of that hour I felt, 
I saw—I worshipp’d thee. 


Yes, lady, with the darksome tress, 
I’ve thought of thee by day, 

’Mid crowded halls, and supry smiles, 
And beauty’s proud array, 

Or at the stilly hour of eve, 
Before my dazzling sight, 

Fond fancy would thy features wreath, 
All beautifully bright. 


Fair lady, with the darksome tress, 
Since that eventful hour, 

When first 1 saw thy radiant self, 
I've yielded to love’s pow’r, 

And all my fondest prayers have been 
For happiness to thee, 

Wilt tell me truly—plainly then, 


Hast thoue’erthoughtofme? 4, &.¥- 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


—~p-——. 


Durine my career of life, I have frequently seen 
my companions fall by my side, my brothers in 
arms, whose loss I have most deeply deplored ; 
but, in recalling to my mind those ideas of glory, 
that hereditary fame, which so peculiarly endears 
the memories of heroes who have fallen inthe field 
of honor, and, reflecting, that nothing was left for 
me, but an infirm old age, and an obscure grave, I 
have frequently been tempted to envy those whose 
names are immortalized by their very deaths. 
Every day takes from me some old friend, some 
companion, of an age equally advanced with my- 
self; [regret them, but without murmuring: in the 
words of Montagne, “ their lamp of life had burnt 
to the socket;” death is the immediate conse- 
quence of a protracted old age. But, when a young 
girl, just entering the portals of life, for whom hea- 
ven appears to have in store a long series of happy 
years, on whom nature has lavished all her most 
precious gifts, and whom birth and fortune have 
surrounded with their most brilliant delusions— 
when a being, such as this,is torn from the em- 
braces of her mother, the hopes of her family, and 
the expectations of love, there is in this cruel de- 
cree of fate, a kind of subversion of the general 
laws of nature—an assemblage of contradictory 
circumstances, ideas and expressions, at which 
the senses sicken and the heart breaks. Such is 
the event to which I have alluded in the title of 
this article, and of which, during this short digres- 
sion, | have not lost sight. 

Robertine de Vilarmont was the daughter of a 
brave naval officer, a companion in arms of the 
gallant De Suftreen, who, by twenty years of glori- 
ous toil, had acquired an undoubted right to enjoy, 
in the bosom of his family, an ample patrimonial 
estate, to which he has added little or nothing by 
his services. He still reckoned among his impera- 
tive duties, that of educating his son tor the service 
of his country, and of bringing up his daughter to 
become the reward of some young soldier, who, 
by his name, his rank, and his merit, should show 
himself worthy of such recompense. I had known 
M. de Vilarmont in the East Indies. Much youn- 
ger than me, his father had consigned him to my 
care, as to that of a mentor, and our relations of 
friendship have never since been interrupted. It 
is two years since I accompanied him to Roche- 
fort, when he went thither to enter his son asa 
midshipman, on the quarter-deck of a vessel which 
he had himself commanded, and at whose mast- 
head the grandfather of the young man had, thirty 
years before, hoisted the flag of a vice-admiral. 
This regular descent of glory was a good omen, 
and accordingly, our young Leon, as a reward for 
a gallant action, had already received the decora- 
tion of the brave. 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reached 
her fifteenth year. Educated with the tenderest 
care, under the eye of the most affectionate of mo- 
thers, she was already regarded as the model of 





every perfection. It was the first season that the 
young Robertine had appeared in the world ; all 
eyes were turned upon her, aid her delighted mo- 
ther enjoyed, with too much confidence, (wliy 
may I not say with too much pride?) the brilliant 
success which her daughter met with at all con- 
certs and balls, of which she formed at once the 
principal object and the chief ornament. The 
birth-day of Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had been 
celebrated by a brilliant fete at the house of her 
maternal grandfather, at which she had made the 
deepest impression by the charms of her person, 
and the proofs which she had given of the superi- 
ority of her talents, which her interesting modesty 
set off with double splendor. Monsieur de Vilar- 
mont had been prevented from accompanying the 
ladies, whom he had, therefore, entrusted to my 
care: and, during the whole continuance of the 
ball, which encroached far into the morning, I had 
officiated as gentleman in waiting to the fair Ro- 
bertine; 1 held her fan and her handkerchief, 
while she danced; I led her back to her place, and 
took particular care to cover her with her shawl, 
as soon as the country-dance was concluded. I 
was under the same charm which had enchanted 
every one around me. How suddenly, and how 
dreadfully, was it to be dispelled! It was two 
o’clock when the party broke up; Robertine had 
danced in the last set; her mother wished that she 
should sit down a little while, to rest hersel{—but, 
with a shawl, a wrapping cloak lined with fur, 
and a well-closed carriage, what danger could 
possibly be apprehended? On our going down 
stairs, the coachman was not with bis horses; and, 
while the servants went in search of him, we had 
to wait some minutes, in a freezing hall, (an in- 
convenience very general in Paris, and from which 
even her palaces are not exempt.) At last the 
carriage drove up—Madame de Vilarmont set me 
down at home—and the lovely Robertine, in bid- 
ding me good night, added, that she could not do 
without me, and that she retained me as escort to 
all the balls of the next season. 

“Tf 1am alive,” answered I, “ but, next year is 
a long while for an old man, like me, to look for- 
ward to.” Could it be conceived, that for her it 
was still longer ! 

On calling, the next day but one, at the house of 
Monsieur de Vilarmont, I found the whole family 
assembled in the chamber of Kobertine, who was 
confined to her bed by a violent pain in her head ; 
her eyes were sparkling, her skin scorching, and 
her breathing difficult. I know not what frightful 
presentiment seized me. The air of security which 
sat on the faces of the whole assembly—even on 
that of the mother, who was seated at the head of 
the bed, holding the hand of her daughter—would 
have surprised me, if I had not seen that it was 


produced by their confidence ina young physician, | 


ina Titus wig, curled with the utmost care, who 
assured them, (admiring himself in the mirror 
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while he spoke, and flirting, with the end of his 
finger, the remains of a pinch of snuff, which had 
fallen on the frill of his shirt,) that the quickness 
was entirely owing toa febrile movement, induced 
by the paroxysm of the evening before. I took 
my leave, feeling less confidence in the sounding 
words of the doctor, than in the prudence of the 
father, and the youth of the patient, 

After quitting this scene, business called me for 
a few days into the country. Onmy return home, 
my porter brought me the letters which had arrived 
for me during my absence: amongst these one 
was of larger dimensions than the others; I open- 
ed it hastily, and, inscribed ona grey satin paper, 
bordered with mournful vignettes representing the 
attributes of death, read the words—* Attend the 
funeral of Robertine.” Ithrew myself into a car- 
riage, and, on arriving atthe Hotel de Vilarmont, 
I found the fatal draperies of death already hung 
around. I traversed the deserted apartments; | 
hastened to the closet of Monsieur de Vilarmont, 
which I found him pacing with lengthened strides. 
He saw me, and threw himself into my arms, 
without uttering a single word. The silent agony 
of this struggle between manly fortitude and over- 
whelming grief, repulsed all those established 
consolations of which indifference is always so 
prodigal. 

‘‘Come,” said he, after a few moments silence, 
“ [have need of your assistance to force my wife 
to quit this house.”’ 

What a frightful spectacle offered itself to my 
eyes in this unfortunate mother! Never have I 
seen grief uader such an agonizing appearance. 
On her knees, at the door of her daughter’s cham- 
ber, which force alone prevented her from enter- 
ing.—She wept not; her bloodshot eyes weredry, 
fixed, and vacant: “ Robertine, my child!” were 
the only words which escaped her lips. I, my- 
self, designedly, resounded this loved name in her 
ear—her tears began to flow again—her sirength 
failed—she fainted away—and we took advan- 
tage of this cruel moment to carry her through the 
garden to the carriage, into which her husband 
accompanied her, in order to conduct her to the 
house of her father. Ireturned into the parlor, 
where all the friends of the family were assem- 
bled in gloomy silence, preparatory to the funeral 
ceremony. The open windows gave us a view of 
the great gate of the hotel, where was the coffin, 
covered with white silver-fringed drapery, and 
surrounded by twenty young girls, whose sobs and 
prayers were audible evento our ears. The mas- 
ter of the ceremonies now came to acquaint us 
that all was ready. The body had been placed 
on acar, draperied like the coffin, on which were 
mounted four young girls, who held the corners of 
the mortuary pall, and who handed to their com- 
panions the strings of silver with which the coffin 
was surrounded. The relations, in a manner ‘u- 
ried under their cloaks of crape, followed on foot; 
and the numerous friends of the family, in mourn- 
ing coaches, prolonged the procession, which was 
closed by the servants of the house, clothed in 
black. Our first stoppage was at the church of 
the Mathurins, where the last offices of religion 


where, near the tomb where sleep the ashes of the 
poet of the seasons, Saint Lambert, the green turf 
had been hallowed, to receive the remains of a 
charming being, whom heaven appeared to have 
shown to us for a few short moments, only to leave 
an eternal regret for her loss. 

Robertine had no name to transmit to posterity— 
her memory belongs exclusively to her disconso- 
late parents—and for that reason they have been 
content to engrave on the stone which conceals 
her for ever from their view, the few following 
lines of Malherbes: 

« Born ina world where flowers of fairest hue 

First fade away; 
Herself a rose—she lived, as roses do— 
But fora day.” 











The Provencale. 


Wir a heart light and careless I dance in the sun, 
When he slants o’er the wave, and the vintage is 
done— 
No maiden so merry as I: 
I rise with the dawn, and I sing through the day 
The deed of the brave, who, in foray or fray, 
Reap’d the harvest of glory—I glow till my lay 
Seems to lift my rapt soul tothe sky ! 


With my dulcimer, viol, or light tamborine, 

My dear native melodies float o’er the green, 
And waken the echoes around ;— 

The lark stops his note as he soars to the sun; 

The herds from their pastures disportingly run ; 

Nature’s impulses all seem to merge inte one 
At the sweet modulations of sound. 


Ye gentles of Provence, come list to my lay; 

I've a dirge for the grave, a romance for the gay, 
Which their homage has frequently won! 

Renown'd in my own native valleys of song, 

Like the syrens of old I have charm’d the dull 

throng, 

And you will I charm, if you'll listen, ere long— 

Well, whatthink you?—my ditty isdone! 











Spring. 


Sprina-flowers, spring-birds, and spring-breezes, 
Are felt, and heard, and seen; 

Light trembling transport seizes 

My heart,—with sighs between: 

These old enchantments fill the mind 

With scenes, and seasons far hehin1 ; 
Childhood—its smiles and tears, 

Youth—with its flush of years, 

Its morning clouds, and dewy prime, 

More exquisitely touched by Time. 


Fancies again are springing, 

Like May flowers in the vales; 
While hopes, long lost, are singing, 
From thorns, like nightingales; 
And kindly spirits stir my blood, 
Like vernal airs, that cur! the flood : 
These falls to manhood’s lot 

A joy which youth has not, 

A dream more beautiful than truth, 





were celebrated; after which we proceeded, in 
the same order, to the cemetery of Mont Martre, 


—Returning Spring, renewing youth- 
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Tea Table Chat. 
NUMBER Ill. 

A Lone succession of parties, balls, the festivi- 
ties attending a fashionable wedding, etc., pre- 
vented the fair friends from meeting, for some 
time. Atlength a day was appointed, and they 
promised to attend. They all assembled, except 
Louisa, and they were anxiously expecting her 
arrival, whilst the hissing urn gave “ note of pre- 
paration,” “melancholy and musical,” that the 
beverage which was to unlock their ideas from 
the “ storehouses of the brain,” give pungency to 
wit and force to satire, was disti!ling. Before 
however it lost its delicate flavor by “drawing” 
too long, Louisa entered, gaily singing ‘I’ve been 
roaming, I’ve been roaming.” 

‘¢ Ah, ladies fair,” said she, “ I have learned lots 
of news, scandal, on dits, etc., enough to give its 
true character to our tea-table.” 

‘Open your budget then, forthwith,” said Cor- 
nelia, “‘ and let us speedily tear character to tat- 
ters—where there is a slight crack, make it an 
odious rent—where there is one black spot, find 
out all is corruption.” 

“Ah, behold,” said Louisa, laughing, ‘what a 
solemn face Harriet has put on—she takes us 
seriously, and as she, though vowed to single 
blessedness, professes to abominate scandal, she 
thinks it necessary to look mighty grave.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Harriet, ‘I know the goodness 
of your heart too well, Louisa, to fear any thing 
malicious from you—but I think we cannot be too 
careful in avoiding a spirit of censure and fault- 
finding. Itis so easy to discover deficiencies in 
others, whilst our own errors are undetected—if 
we were to employ the same care and trouble in 
our own bosoms, we might perhaps eradicate 
many a loathsome weed and prune off many an 
unsightly excrescence.” 

‘* Well, well,” answered Louisa, “I leave all 
my faults and follies to the tender mercies of my 
dear five hundred friends, whilst I make free with 
theirs. Why do people commit such unheard of 
follies, if they do not wish to be ridiculed; and 
why do others deviate so widely from the laws of 
morality, if they are not to be censured. If we 
love excellence, we must be sensible to the want 
of it; and when we meet with its reverse, we can- 
not countenance it.” 

“We need not countenance it,” said Harriet, 
“but we know not all the temptations, the trials, 
which have beset those who have fallen: we 
know not how we ourselves should have with- 
stood them—and by the errors we have commit- 
ted—the weaknesses we have fallen into,—we 
should learn to judge leniently of our fellow- 
mortals.” 

“ Very true, very true, my dear Harriet,” said 
Louisa ; “ but if I do not unburden myself, I shall 
explode, evaporate, vanish into thin air. In the 
first place, Mr. and Mrs. O——-, that pattern of 
married couples whose mutual affection was so 
apparent, have agreed to disagree—one house 
cannot contain them—in short, they have sepa- 
rated.” 

‘Indeed !” cried they all—“what can be the 
reason 7” 











‘Ah, that,” answered Louisa, “remains a mys- 
tery unsolved—unelucidated—as profound as the 
cause of the separation of Byron and his lady— 
no one knows—some say one thing and some an- 
other—but the general opinion is, of course, to lay 
the blame on the lady—woman has to bear the 
odium of all domestic differences.” 


‘With justice, most generally,” said Adelaide ; 
for woman’s power is so great in domestic life, 
that she can southe the rugged nature of man and 
produce harmony in the most discordant elements, 
if she only exercises discretion, can wield him to 
her purpose, and make him what she wishes.” 

“Itis very hard,” said Cornelia, “that woman, 
who is universally conceded to be the weakest 
being, should bear the odium of all man’s follies— 
and he who ought naturally to be her protector, 
her support—who ought to strengthen her weak- 
ness and guide her in the right path, should lean to 
her for force to bear up against the temptations of 
the world—if he sinks under them she is to be 
punished in the world’s opinion; and if she falls, 
though the weaker of the two, she falls unpitied, 
unassisted— with censure heaped fourfold upon 
her head.” 

“Tt isa very short time ago,” said Adelaide, 
‘since I attended the wedding festivities of Mr. 
and Mrs. O——; every thing promised a happy 
marriage—both handsome, accomplished, and 
apparently amiable, of equal fortunes, equai fami- 
lies, and suitable ages. What could have caused 
this unhappy difference.” 

“Some apparently slight defect,” said Louisa, 
‘‘in the machinery of wedded life—one little 
spoke of a little wheel wanting, has thrown the 
whole into confusion. There has been a runaway 
match, too.” 

«“ Who, who,” cried they. 

«“ The sentimental Miss T , and the dashing 
Mr. K Splendid preparations were making, 
all the blonde in Broadway was bought up— 
Stewart’s and Fountain’s richest sattins and chal- 
lys, gauze, etc., were purchased. T— and S— 
were overwhelmed with employment—ihe most 
nimble fingers of their journey ladies were busily 
plying their scissors and thimbles, when lo! the 
bride has absconded unadorned—the marriage 
was quietly performed by an obseure clergyman 
in the country, and the finery, all useless.” 

“What was the cause of this proceeding?” 
asked Cornelia. 

‘Ah, that is another mystery, which will take 
a wiser head than mine to solve,” replied Louisa; 
“it is generally supposed, as the lady was young 
and romantic, that she wished to personate Lydia 
Langaish, and as fate denied her an unrelenting 
father or cruel guardian to oppose, she tried what 
dangerous roads and rivers obstructed by ice 
would do, to show the obstacles all-powerful love 
can surmount.” 

« Well, what more, Louisa,” said Harriet, “let 
us have the whole contents of your budget, since 
you must unburden for the reliefof your mind.” 

“Not much more,” answered Louisa, “ only 
Mandeville Mortimer Mordaunt has been driven 
by desperate circumstances to do that which his 
soul abhorred.”’ 
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“Indeed ! what, I pray you?” said Adelaide, in 
atone of alarm; “he is an amiable youth in spite 
of his affectation. 1 should be sorry to hear he 
has committed any evil deed.” 

“You know,” said Louisa, “ that he has looked 
divine with all his might—has sported the most 
ferocious whiskers—hus dangled the smallest 
cane-—has dressed with the most exquisite taste, in 
order to entrap the heart of some unwary fortune, 
that he might set up an establishment suited to his 
idea of his own merits and the demands of a taste 
for fashionable life----but in vain has he dressed 
and dangled and simpered and sang----in vain has 
he obtained the entree toevery fashionable house, 
fate has hitherto frowned on his efforts. Debts 
and duns however accumulated----tailors looked 
disobliging----and Mrs. M gave him sundry 
hints about needing his apartments for a lodger 
more punctual in his payments. As he was not 
entirely callous to such things, and had some bet- 
ter feelings, he was desperate and actually was 
driven to—to—” 

‘«T’o what?” said Harriet. 

“To work,” answered Louisa---“ yes, he has 
actually entered the counting-house of Higgins, 
Muggins & Co., and has left the precincts of 
fashion. He has obtained board in an obscure 
street and is determined to confine his expenses 
to his small salary.” 

“A more happy termination than usually at- 
tends such a career,” said Harriet. 





By the way, Cornelia,” said Louisa, “ what a 
love of a spring bonnet you have obtained. I 
have attended all the openings of every arrival 
from France, and have seen none to please me as 
well. Those immense broad fronis would suit 
my grandmother ; I cannot see any grace or fash- 
ion in them.” 

‘Much more rational,” said Harriet, ‘for the 
season, than the little pert looking things which 
have been worn.” 


«A blonde curtain,” said Louisa, “makes them 
more tolerable. What an exquisite thing is blonde, 
so soft, so delicate---it is a materialised poet’s 
fancy. Lady Morgan must surely have had it in 
her mind’s eve, when she describes her heroine 
attired in ‘woven air.’ It seems as if zephyrs 
and fairies were employed in its manufacture. It 
ought to be devoted to the use of the young and 
beautiful only----old, withered, saffron-colored 
frights should be debarred from wearing it.” 


“Take care, Louisa,” said Harriet, “the time 
may come when the rich bloom of your cheek will 
be usurped by the livid hue of ill health, and age 
may plough furrows in its roundness before you 
have lost your taste for blonde and flowers. Your 
feelings may still be as keen for the enjoyment of 
fashion and dress, and your decrees would return 
upon yourself.” 

“ Well, be it so,” said Louisa; “iflam an old 
silly fool, let me bear the punishment—but it 
seems to me, I am born for something better than 


to be the gay flattering butterfly of to-day.” 


‘«Is it possible, Cornelia,” said Harriet, taking 
up a drama of Victor Hugo’s from the scagliola 
centre-table, “that one of your soft and gentle na- 
ture should choose such an author—can you de- 





al 


light in the dark passions of Lucrece Borgia, or 
Marie Tudor?” 

“ Delight in them, no!” answered Cornelia; 
‘but it is necessary to know something of one of 
the most celebrated among modern French au: 
thors. As I read, I shudder, and my soul revolts 
often in disgust from the scenes portrayed ; but 
since the Convulsif school has been in vogue, all 
French works of fiction partake of its nature— 
Even Scribe has often scenes which are tainted 
by its influence.” 

“ft is strange,” said Adelaide, “that sucha 
school should arise in a nation generally con- 
sidered the most gay and volatile—where society 
offers all that is alluring. One would suppose 
such imaginations were engendered among dark 
and frowning rocks—the home of the storm—the 
birth-place of thunder—where the dashing tor- 
rents grow dark in the scow} of heaven—not in 
a mild and genial climate, in the most alluring 
capital in the world; where pleasure holds its 
perpetual reign, and vive la bagatelle seems written 
in every face.” 

“Paris,” said Harriet, “has other scenes than 
its lively Boulevards, its gay saloons, its operas, 
its spectacles, and its gardens of the Tuilleries. 
Itis there the Morgue exists, with all the terrible 
retlections it gives rise to; where the poor victims 
of misfortune—unsupported by religion—are dis- 
played. There are the crowded lanes, the dark 
nooks, where vice engendered by the most biting 
poverty holds its reign. Where the revolution cas? 
up, in its convulsive throes, all the horrible in- 
mates of those gloomy regions; dire deeds were 
committed, and crimes which outrage nature were 
perpetraied. It is the retiring waves of those 
dreadful commotions which stiil sully the imagi- 
nation of its authors and poets. Itis these seenes 
which have nurtured fancies, which makes the 
soul shudder and revolt in disgust. Nature, how- 
ever gloomy and terrible, has something ennobling 
in its influence, something majestic in its darkest 
storms, which the wicked and malignant passions 
of man cannot produce.” 

‘*But Lucrece Borgia,” said Cornelia, “ is in- 
teresting in spite of her wickedness ; her maternal! 
affection shines forth one pure ray inthe mass of 
the corruptions of her heart. In the midst of her 
poisonings, her assassinations, and her foul deeds, 
she longs to be good and pure to obtain the love 
of her son. For thatson, her pride, which nothing 
else could touch, gives way—she becomes soft, 
gentle, humble and womanly.” 

“Victor Hugo,” said Harriet, “‘ has the power 
of a mighty mind—it is impossible not to be affect- 
ed byitssway. What can exceed the scene be- 
tween Marie Tudor and Jane Talbot during the 
execution of Fabiani. Can any thing equal it in 
intense interest?” — 

It is fine, very fine,” said Cornelia. 

“I prefer,” said Louisa, “to be entertained by 
the comedies of Scribe. Raton is inimitable, with 
his stupidity, his ambition; and the boy Jean, 
who cared not what revolutions took place in the 
nation, so long as the people hurra’d, carriages 
were upset and the warehouses closed, to give 
him a holiday. What an exquisite touch of na- 
ture!” 
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Notes by an Acronaut. 


[ nave realized one of the dreams of my youth, 
and gratified the strongest aspirations that ever 
agitated my manhood. I look back with a kind 
of intoxicating bewilderment upon the perils I 
have encountered, and the fears I have subdued ; 
for, to me, the memory of excitement is excite- 
ment still. 

My early days were passed in a village in the 
country. I first opened my eyes to the light, near 
the banks of the Hudson; and my juvenile hours 
were full of the most flighty visions. I always 
had a very wrial imagination. Any thing in mo- 
tion always had for me a peculiar charm. I shall 
never forget the delight I experienced in seeing 
the doves fly from their shelter in the end of my 
father’s carriage-house. They would alight, and 
poise thernselves for a moment on the eaves, turn 
their bright necks in the sunlight, pour forth a few 
ready murmurs, and then launch out upon the 
bosom of the air. Often, in the fulness of youth- 
ful desire, have I felt ready to say— 


46 





Oh, for thy wings! thou dove, 
Now sailing by, with sunshine on thy breast, 
Thou thing of joy and love— 


That I might soar away, and be at rest!” 
* * - ‘ * * * 


Only twenty minutes remained before the hour 
of my first ascension from the * * * * 
New York. “The time of my departure was at 
hand.” Every thing requisite had been placed in 
my fairy gondola—my pigeon, the poetry, inhand- 
bills, for the occasion ; the tissue paper, flags, bal- 
last—all. Every moment seemed an hour. Ob- 
serving a broken carboy of oil of vitriol lying care- 
lessly by the passage through which the balloon 
with its netting had been brought, I ordered it in- 
stantly removed. The vast amphitheatre was 
filled with spectators; the houses “ bore men;” 
the streets were crowded with all sorts, and 
every eminence in the neighborhood was clothed 
in clusters of human beings. 

My gay wicker-car was now attached, with the 
minutest care, tothe long cords that depended 
from the buoyant globe above. I was looking at 
my watch, observing that the time of twenty had 
dwindled to eight minutes, when I heard the ery 
of “Fire!” Isprang towards the erostat, as if a 
bullet had perforated my heart. ‘“ Where!” said 
I. “There, in the balloon!” was the answer. 
Looking upward, I perceived that the netting had 
become entangled with the valve—which ever 
and anon flew open, as the wind surged against 
the balloon—and the gas, mixed with vapor issued 
from the aparture, resembling smoke. The net- 
ting was soon disengaged; and the valve, closed 
and held by its stout springs, remained firm in its 
place. 

My hour had now come, and I entered the car. 
With a singular taste, the band struck up at this 
moment the melting air of “Sweet Home.” It 
almost overcame me. A thousand associations 
of youth, friends—of all that I must leave, rushed 
upon my mind. But, I had no leisure for senti- 
ment. A buzz ran through the assemblage; un- 
mumbered hands were clapping—unnumbered 





hearts beating high; and I was the cause. Every 
eye was upon me. ‘There was pride in thought. 

“Let go!” was the word. The cheers redou- 
bled, handkerchiefs waved from many a fair hand, 
bright faces beamed from every window, and on 
every side. One dash with my knife, and I rose 
aloft, a habitant of air. 

How magnificent was the sight which now 
burst upon me! How sublime were my sensa- 
tions! i waved the flag of iny country; the cheers 
of the multitude from a thousand house-tops, 
reached me on the breeze; and a taste of the rarer 
atmosphere elevated my spiritsinto ecstacy. ‘The 
city, with a brilliant sunshine striking the spires 
and domes, now unfolded to view—a sight incom- 
parably beautiful. My gondola went easily up- 
ward, clearing the depths of heaven, like a vital 
thing. A diagrain placed before you, on the table, 
could not permit you to trace more definitely than 
I now could, the streets, the highways, basins, 
wharves, and squares of the town. The theatres 
and public buildings, l recognized from their loca- 
tion near parks or open grounds, and from 
the peculiarity of their being covered with various 
metals, as well as slate, or tiles. ‘The hum of the 
city arose to my ear, as from a vast bee-hive:— 
and I seemed the monarch-bee, directing the 
swarm. I heard the rattling of carriages, the 
hearty yo-heave-o! of sailors from the docks that, 
begirt with spars, hemmed the city round: I was 
a spectator of all, yetaloof, and alone. Increasing 
stillness attended my way; and at last the mur- 
murs of earth came to my ear like the last vibra- 
tions of a bell. 

My car tilted and trembled, as I rose. A swift 
wind sometimes gave the balloon a rotary motion, 
which made me deadly sick for a moment; but 
strong emotion conquered all my physical ailings. 
My brain ached with the intensity of my rapture. 
Human sounds had fainted from my ear. I was 
in the abyss of heaven, and alone. I could tell 
my direction, by the sun on my left: and as his 
rays played on the wrostat, it seemed only a 
bright bubble, wavering in the sky—and I a sus- 
pended mote, hung by chance to its train. Look- 
ing below me, the distant Sound and Long Island 
appeared to the sight: the bay lay to the south, 
sprinkled with shipping; under me the city, 
girded with bright rivers and sparry forests; the 
free wind was on my cheek and in my locks; afar, 
the ocean rolled its long blue waves, chequered 
with masses of shadow, and gushes of ruby sun- 
light: tothe north and west the interminable land, 
variegated like a map, dotted with purple, and 
green, and silver, faded to the eye. 

The atinosphere which I now breathed seemed 
to dilate my heartatevery breath. IL uttered some 
audible expression. My voice was weaker than 
the faintest sound of a reed. There was nw object 
near to make it reverb or echo. Though rising 
with incredible swiftness, I had nothing to con- 
vince my eye that I was not nearly still. The 
wealy flap-flup-flap of the cords against the bal- 
loon, in regular motion, as the trembling wrostat, 
moved by its subtle contents, continued to rise, 
was all that indicated my tendency. My barome- 
ter now denoted an immense height; and as J 
looked upward and around, the concave above 
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seemed like a mighty waste of purple air, verging 
to blackness. Below, it was lighter; but a long, 
lurid bar ef cloud stretched along the west, tempo- 
rarily excluding the sun. The shadows rushed 
afar into the void, and a solemn, Sabbath twilight, 
reigned around. I was now startled at a flutter- 
ing in my gondola. It was my compagnon de voy- 
age, the carrier pigeon. I had forgotten him en- 
tirely.. I attached a string to his neck, with a 
label, announcing my height, then nearly four 
miles, and the state of my barometer. As he sat 
on the side of the car, and turned his tender eyes 
upon me in mute supplication, every feather shi- 
vering with apprehension, I felt that it was a 
guilty act to push him into the waste beneath. But 
it was done ; he attempted to rise, but I out-sped 
him ; he then fell obliquely, fluttering and moan- 
ing, till [lost him in the haze. 

My greatest altitude had not yet been reached. 
I was now five miles from terra-firma. I began 
to breathe with difliculty. The atmosphere was 
too rare for safe respiration. I pulled my valve- 
cord to descend. It refused to obey my hand. 
For a moment I was horror-struck. What was 
tobe done? If I ascended much higher, the bal- 
luon would explode. I threw over some tissue 
paper to test my progress. It is well known that 
this will rise very swiftly. It fell, as if blown 
downward, by a wind from the zenith. I was 
going upward like an arrow. I attempted to pray, 
but my parched lips could not move. I seized 
the cord again, with desperate energy. Blessed 
Heaven! itmoved. I threw out more tissue. It 
rose to me like a wing of joy; I was descending. 
Though far from sunset, it was now dark about 
me, except a track of blood-red haze, in the direc- 
tion of the sun. I encountered a strong current of 
wind; mist was about me! it lay like dew upon 
my coat. At last, athick bar of vapor being past, 
what a scene was disclosed! A storm was sweep- 
ing through the sky, nearly a mile beneath, and I 
looked down upon an ocean of rainbows, rolling in 
indescribable grandeur, to the music of the thun- 
der-peal, as it moaned afar, and near, on the com- 
ing and dying wind. A frightened eagle had as- 
cended through the tempest, and sailed for mi- 
nutes by my side, looking at me with panting wea- 
riness, and quivering mandibles, but with a dilated 
eye, whose keen iris flashed unsubdued. As he 
fanned me with his heavy wings, and looked with 
a human intelligence atthe car, my pulse bounded 
with exulting rapture. He had risen above every 
storm, unfettered and free! But my transports 
were soon atan end. He attempted to light on 
the balloon, and my heart sunk ; I feared his huge 
claws would tear the silk. I pulled my cord; he 
rose asI sank, and the blast swept him from my 
view inamoment. A flock of wild fowl, beat by 
the storm, were coursing below on bewildered 
pinions, and as I was nearing them, I knew I was 
descending. A singular effect was now produced 
by position. It was a double horizon; one formed 
by the outer edge of the upper cloud, and the other 
by the angle ofthe eye tothe extreme strata of the 
storm over the earth. A breaking rift now admit- 
ted the sun. The rainbows tossed and gleamed ; 
chains of fleecy rock, shining in prismatic rays of 
gold, and purple, “ and emerald,” “beautiful ex- 





ceedingly,” spread onevery hand. Vast curtains 
of cloud pavilioned the immensity, brighter than 
celestial roses, or ‘‘ jasper or the ruby stone,” glit- 
tered around: masses of mist were lifted on high, 
like steps of living fire, more radiant than the sun 
itself, when his glorious noontide culminates from 
the equator. A kind ef wriel Euroclydon now 
smote my car; and three of the cords parted, 
which tilted my gondola to the side, filling me 
with terror. I caught the broken cords in my 
hand, but could not tie them. They had been 
dragged over the broken carboy of oil of vitriol, of 
which I have spoken, and had rotted asunder. 

The storm below was nowrapidly passing away, 
and beneath its waving outline, to the southeast, 
I saw the ocean. Ships were speeding on their 
course, and their bright sails melting into dis- 
tance: a rainbow hung afar, and the rolling an- 
thems of the Atlantic came like celestial hymn- 
ings to my ear. 

Presently, all was clear below me. The fresh 
air played around. I had taken a noble cireuit— 
and my last view was better than the first. Iwas 
far over the bay, “ afloating sweetly to the west.” 
The city, colored by the last blaze of day, brighten- 
ed remotely tothe view. Below, ships were has- 
tening to and fro through the narrows; and the far 
country lay smiling like an Eden. Bright rivers 
ran like ribands of gold and silver, till they were 
lost in the vast inland, stretching beyond the view ; 
the gilded mountains were flinging their purple 
shadows over many a vale ; bays were blushing to 
the farewell day-dreams; and now I was passing 
over a green island. I sailed to the main land ; 
saw the tall old trees waving to the evening breeze; 
heard the rural lowing of herds; heard the wel- 
come sound of human voices—and finally, sweep- 
ing over forest tops and embowered villages, at 
last descended with the sun, among a kind-heart- 
ed, surprised, and hospitable community, in as 
pretty a town as one could desire to see—“ safe 
and well.’ 








Wild Revenge. 


Tue Celtic legends, like the Celtic language, 
though deficient in terms of art and refinement, 
are peculiarly rich in the expression of the pas- 
sions. Joy, grief, fear, love, hatred, and revenge, 
glow through many an impassioned strain which 
still lingers by its original wild locality. On the 
shores of Mull a crag is pointed out, overhanging 
the sea, concerning which there is the following 
tradition, which we have often thought would form 
no bad subject for the painter, or even the poet :— 
Some centuries since, the chief of the district, 
Maclean of Lochbuy, had a grand hunting excur- 
sion. To grace the festivity, his lady attended, 
with her only child, an infant then in the nurse’s 
arms. The deer, driven by the hounds, and hem- 
med in by surrounding rocks, flew to a narrow 
pass, the only outlet they could find. Here the 
chief had placed one of his men to guard the deer 
from passing; but the animals rushed with such 
impetuosity, that the poor forester could not with- 
stand them. Inthe rage of the moment, Maclean 
threatened the man with instant death, but this 





punishment was commuted to a whipping or 
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scourging in the face of his clan, which in these 
feudal times was considered a degrading punish- 
ment fit only for the lowest of menials and the 
worst of crimes. The clansman burned with an- 
ger and fierce revenge. He rushed forward, 
plucked the tender infant, the heir of Lochbuy, 
from the hands of the nurse, and bounding to the 
rocks, ina moment stood on an almost inaccessible 
cliff projecting over the water. The screams of 
the agonized mother and chief at the awful jeo- 
pardy in which their only child was placed, may 
be easily conceived. Maclean implored the man 
to give him back his son, and expressed his deep 
contrition for the degradation he had in a moment 
of excitement inflicted on his clansman. The 
other replied, that the only conditions on which he 
would consent to the restitution were, that Mac- 
lean himself should bare his back to the cord, and 
be publicly scourged as he had been! Indespair 
the chief consented, saying he would submit to 
any thing if his child were but restored. To the 
grief and astonishment of the clan, Maclean bore 
this insult, and when it was completed begged 
that the clansman might return from his perilous 
situation with the young chief. The man regard- 
ed him with a smile of demoniac revenge, and 
lifting high the child in the air, plunged with him 
into the abyss below. The sea closed over them, 
and neither, it is said, ever emerged from the tem- 
pestuous whirlpool and basaltic caverns that 
yawned around them, and still threaten the inex- 
perienced navigator on the shores of Mull. 








Crossing a River. 


Tne mode of crossing a river in South America, 
which is far from inconsiderable, is of a very pe- 
culiar kind, whenever the height of the flood ren- 
ders the ordinary method of fording impractica- 
ble. On both banks of the river are men, whose 
occupation it is to conduct travellers through the 
bounding torrent, which in some places breaks 
violently over concealed rocks. These men are 
called Vaqneanos; they are peasants, take pride 
and pleasure in their dangerous occupation, and 
are in general remarkable for their great bodily 
strength, and for their large and well-trained 
horses. ‘The preparations are soon made: as 
soon as the party plunge into the stream, the 
guides press themselves close to the travellers on 
both sides, and fasten him between them in such a 
way that, even if he were to loose his balance, he 
cannot easily fall from the saddle. These men 
govern the horses with such unerring skill, that 
they remain constantly pressed together. Where- 
ever the depth is so great that the horses must 
swim, the guides seize the reins of the middle 
horse, and bid the traveller shut his eyes, lest his 
head grow dizzy. The water rushes by with as- 
tounding rapidity and deafening noise, and, in our 
case, was cold enough to make all three complain 
of the bath, since even the horse that swims best 
plunges so deep into the stream as to wet the rider 
to the hips. It is not until after being freed from 
the grasp of the two guides, that one perceives 
that they hold the lasso always ready, in order to 
save the traveller, if, in spite of their precautions, 
he should be snatched away by the waves. On 





the coast of Peru, between Lambayeque and 
Truxillo, are many broad mouths of rivers, or 
rather arms of the sea, which can be crossed in 
this way alone, since, though generally tooshallow 
to admit of boats, they have many deep places 
through which itis necessary toswim. There the 
Chimbador, who takes the office of the Chilian 
Vaqueano, makes the traveller mount behind him, 
while he manages the horse. It is said that those 
men (the Chimbadors), who are almost always 
men of color, and who ride into the water in a 
state of nakedness, always carry with thein a long 
knife for the purpose of stabbing the passenger, 
should the latter fall off, and, grasping his guide 
in the agony of despair, threaten to involve both 
in a common destruction. 








First View of Jerusalem. 

Ar eight hours from Ramleh, ascending from a 
valley among the mountains, we caught the first 
sight of Jerusalem, half a league distant. The 
first exclamation which bursts forth, is that which 
prophecy has said shall be in the mouth of « all 
that pass,” “Is this the city that men call the per- 
fection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth?” 
It is impossible that any delineation can be more 
just, or any image more vivid, than is contained in 
these few words, ‘“‘ How doth the city sit solitary !” 
The sight carried across a tract of grey, desolate, 
and barren rock, rests upon a bare dead wall, 
above which little is seen except the tops of a few 
Turkish mesques. At this time not a living crea- 
ture was moving without the city, and, with the 
exception of the leaden green produced by a few 
ragged olives, scarcely a sign of vegetation could 
be traced; a death-like silence settled upon the 
rocky waste; and the city, placed upon an emi- 
nence, as if an cbject for observation, presented 
one of the most gloomy and melancholy spectacles 
that the fancy could paint.—Monroe’s Rambles. 








Lillies of the Valley. 


’Tis said the rose of all the flowers 
That bloom within our garden bowers, 
Is chosen queen ; 
But more I love the lilly pale, 
That lingers in my native vale, 
Fair and unseen— 


Save by us simple village maids, 
Who seek it in the greenwood shades, 
At early morn ; 
When we could think our hearts had wings 
Light as the bird’s who gaily sings 
From the old thorn. 


I found the flower in a green nook 

Where crept a clear and laughing brook 
The young boughs through ; 

And king-cups spangled all the ground, 

And the pale wind-flower there was found, 
And hare-beils blue. 


I lov’d it for its pearly bell, 
And for its scent, that sweetly fell 
On the still air. 
Oh! more than garden blossom nursed 
I lov'd it, for my band was first 
To find it there. 
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The Married Man’s Story. 


I nap the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet, un- 
expectedly, a friend, from whom I had been many 
years separated. We had been mostly educated 
together, having passed our boyhood at the same 
school, our youth at the same university; but our 
fortunes were different. He, born to wealth, left 
college to mix withthe world at home and abroad ; 
while I turned to the profession I had long since 
made choice of, and began to lay my weary way 
towards independance. 


We were both a good deal changed. My friend 
had lost much of the gay buoyancy of manner ; 
much of the merry, happy, careless flow of spirits 
for which he had once been remarkable. I was 
less grave than I had been reckoned during our for- 
mer acquaintance; yet I am aman of business, 
and married We had much to say of the differ- 
ent chances that had occurred to us, and I found, 
that though altered in manner, in habits, and in 
character, we met the same to each other as we 
had parted. It was getting late inthe day, and I 
asked my friend if he would go home to the small 
house I occupied, and dine quietly with my wife 
and me. He agreed instantly, shook hands with 
me in his own lively way, as he thanked me for 
asking him, and we turned into the street in which 
lived. I must own I felt some little uneasiness at 
the thoughts of introducing my friend to my wife. 
I had often spoken of him to her, and I dreaded, 
Jest she should not find the portrait faithful. In 
fact, I mistrusted my own judgment till it should 
be confirmed by hers, not that in words she would 
tel] me that we differed, but I knew her too well in 
look and manner to be deceived. I did not feel 
quite easy at the idea of presenting my wife to 
my friend. His admiration would in no degree 
alter my sentiments towards her; but I felt I 
should be ill satisfied unless he thought her, in the 
course of one short evening, all I had found her 
during the three happy years of our union. My 
heart beat asI ran up the steps. I colored as I 
pulled the bell. The door was opened by our only 
man-servant, and I myself ushered my friend up 
stairs. 

My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 
though she expected we were to dine alone; and 
she was sitting, as usual, at her work-table, when 
the sound of my step upon the stairs made her 
raise her head. She came forward to meet me ; 
and when I named my friend, she turned to wel- 
come him, with a grace and gaiety that made him 
sure of his reception. She placed him beside her 
on the sofa, and I was soon at ease as to first im- 
pressions. We had not far to goto dinner. The 
lower part of the house being occupied by my 
chambers of business, our public rooms are confin- 
ed to asmall drawing-room on the first floor, and 
a still smaller Jibrary opening out of it. In this 
small library Wedined. The dinner was ordered 
with neatness and taste, and served without dis- 
play in an apartment simply furnished. My wife 
is not one of those who, to make a parade upon 
occasion, lessen the comforts of every-day life. 
She has never, since we were married, set before 
me a dinner I might not have brought a friend to 
partake of; nor has she ever appeared before me 
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in a dress she could not have worn on occasions 
of ceremony. Yet our expenses do not, by any 
means, come up to our limited income. It is true, 
our wants are few; but we increase our luxuries 
as we goon. We do not live in the world, but we 
live very much in society; society that we like, 
and that likes us, and assimilates with us. All 
this, and more, in the warmth of my heart, I told 
my friend over a bottle of my best wine, when my 
wife rose and left us; and we were still upon the 
same theme when we joined her again at the tea- 
table. He began to rally us upon our way of life, 
and he tried to persuade her that, in former days, I 
had played the inconstant among our circle of 
beauties, being fond to admire, and fickle to 
change. Isaw thatin his then mood it were vain 
for me to dispute his assertions; so to divert the 
time, and may be, to prevent my wife from think- 
ing of any other, I pleaded guilty to one serious 
attachment, and offered to tell my story : 








‘** Some years ago,’’said I, ‘when it first become 
the fashion to take shooting-quarters in the High- 
lands, I formed one of a large party who had en- 
gaged an extensive tract of moorland for the sea- 
son. The game-keeper and the dogs were sent 
off early in July, and it was settled we were all to 
dine together at the farm-house we rented with 
the ground, upon the 10th of August. My friends 
agreed to proceed northwards in a body ; butas I 
dislike exceedingly travelling in that sort of com- 
pany I declined forming one of it, and set out by 
myself, some weeks before, on a tour through a 
range of my native country I had never yet seen.” 

At this part of my story my wife laid down her 
work ; and looked up anxiously in my face. I 
smiled and proceeded. 

« After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
journey, I arrived early on the morning of the 10th 
of August, at one of the principal towns of the 
north Highlands. It was market-day, and the 
streets were filled with crowds of well-dressed 
people, thronging in every direction. Several 
handsome equipages were driving along among 
the crowd, while gentlemen on horseback and foot- 
passengers picked their way carefully through the 
groups of country people and their wares, who 
stopped every regular passage. I alighted ata 
very comfortable Inn, and having ordered some 
refreshment, I sat down very contentedly to look 
over a newspaper, which lay upon the table of the 
parlor I had been shown into, when chancing to 
raise my head, my eyes fell upon a mirror, which 
hung on the opposite wall, between the portraits 
of General Washington and Mr. Pitt. I was 
struck with horror at my own appearance. Hasti- 
ly ringing for the waiter, I inquired whether there 
were any hair-dresser in the town on whose skill 
I mightrely. I was told I was within a few doors 
of the firstartist in the country. A man don’t like 
to trust his head to a bungler; but the first step I 
took in Mr. Blank’s shop convinced me the waiter 
had not been wrong in his assertion. When the 
operation was over, I surveyed myseif with much 
satisfaction ina small hand-glass, obligingly held 
to me for that purpose; but not feeling myself at 
liberty to indulge my contemplation so publicly, I 





returned as quickly as possible to my hotel, to con- 
sult at leisure the mirror, which hung on the oppo- 
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site wall, between the portraits of General Wash- 
ington and Mr. Pitt. I was perfectly enchanted 
with my good mien. I was cut and curled in the 
most becoming manner.” 
Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend, too, 
smiled ; but I took no notice of their interruption. 
“'The Inn stood back from the street, in a large 
courtyard, the projecting walls of which, on each 
side, prevented any view beyond. Across this 
courtyard numbers of people were constantly pass- 
ing. Isat down at the open window of my parlor 
to watch the various groups thus flitting before me. 
One, in particular, at once engaged my attention; 
it consisted of an elderly lady in grey, a child in a 
frock and trowsers, a young lady in white, with 
pink upon her bonnet, and the captain of a recrui- 
ting company quartered in the town. He was 
apparently saying something extremely amusing, 
for the young lady was laughing violently; and, 
Jooking up in her mirth, she threw on me, as I 
sat perched at my window, a pair of the most 
beautiful black eyes I had ever then seen. I fan- 
cy mine must have told her so, for she had not 
gone many steps before she raised those eyes 
again. Again they met mine; and this time, we 
both blushed. She withdrew hers quickly, and 
turned to the recruiting officer: he bowed as in the 
act of speaking. The lady in grey appeared to 
join the conversation, and they all walked leisure- 
ly on towards the projecting wall. Will she look 
up again? I pushed my well-curled head out of 
the window, she held hers, I thought, resolutely 
down. I followed them with my eyes, as they 
stepped along across the pavement. They reach- 
ed the wall. The little child ran quickly out of 
sight. The lady in grey was half concealed. The 
young lady turned to reply to some gallantry of 
the recruiting officer, and once more her eyes 
were fixed on mine. In anothermoment she was 
gone. I drew my head in hastily, flung my hands 
before my face, to exclude all light; and again, in 
fancy, those beautiful eyes beamed brightly upon 
me. After a few minates Ilooked up. Crowds of 
gay passengers still moved on the pavement below, 
and talked, and laughed, and looked, as they pass- 
ed me. Will she come again? I took out my 
watch: it was only three o’clock. AgainI glan- 
ced at the projecting wall, and I followed eagerly, 
each succeeding group, as they emerged from be- 
hind it. Many a voice deceived me as it approach- 
ed. Many a party turned the corner to disappoint 
me. Four o’clock: she will not come. I rose 
from the windowin despair. AsI stood, the sound 
of a voice I had heard before arrested my atten- 
tion. There was a laugh, and a stamp, and a 
jingling noise, and the end of a sword-scabbard 
pointed out beyond the wall. Did he come alone? 
The little child ran forward ; the lady in grey put 
outa foot; and again the eyes from the pink bon- 
net sought the window. We blushed crimson. 
The young lady turned to her never-failing re- 
source, the recruiting officer. I darted forward, 
seized my hat, rushed down stairs, and followed 
her. They had reached the hair-dresser’s shop, 
and they had stepped before it to examine some 
of his curiosities. The lady in grey took the little 
child by the hand, and walked on. The young 
lady prepared to follow her; but as she moved 
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away, she cast one glance towards the window of 
the Inn; it was quite deserted. I neither stirred 
nor spoke, but I saw from her brightened color she 
was aware who stood beside her. She held a 
small nosegay in her hand. She began to pull to 
pieces the flowers which composed it, and she 
scattered the leaves upon the pavement. I stoop- 
ed to gather them. A carriage was in waiting at 
the end of the street; it drew up as the party ap- 
proached. A fvotman opened the door, and let 
down the steps, and the recruiting officer handed 
the ladies into it. He laid his arm upon the door, 
and stood and talked for some minutes. It was 
an open carriage; the young lady was leaning 
thoughtfully against one of the cushions. The 
officer talked longer; at length he bowed, and they 
drove away. Iwas standing before a druggist’s 
shop, supporting myself on the brass-railing that 
protected it. As the carriage whirled rapidly past, 
I ventured one glance at the pink bonnet. She 
was still leaning back against the cushions, and 
the remains of the nosegay were beside her. As 
she passed, she extended the hand, whiter than 
snow, which held it, over the side of an open car- 
riage, pressed it for an instantto her breast, her 
lips, and dropped it gently at my feet. I started 
forward to receive the precious gift 4 

“Oh! don't believe him,” cried my wife, inter- 
rupting me: “it is alla romance; it is indeed, I 
never looked—I never meant—I——” 

I interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the 
hand she extended in the energy of the moment, | 
pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she gave 
me. 











Curiosity and Cupid. 


BY CHARLES DIBDIN, THE YOUNGER. 
Curiosity, simple and young, 

Went carelessly singing one day ; 
A boy from a myrtle grove sprung, 

Who look’d like the brother of May. 


“ Ah! where pretty urchin,” said she, 

“ With arch-looking eyes, do you rove?” 
‘“«O, dear, pretty miss,” replied he, 

“Tis a secret as pleasing as Love.” 


Curiosity would with him hie, 
His secret to win by the way; 

A small golden toy caught her eye, 
Conceal’d in his bosom that lay. 


She said, “« What is that, like a dart, 
You fear from your bosom to move ?” 

Said he, “ "Tis a charm for the heart— 
A secret as pleasing as Love.” 


Curiosity came, as they went, 
To where a fair youth lay asleep; 

Said the boy, “To this bower I was sent” — 
Of course the nymph would have a peep. 


That instant her guide drew the dart, 
“«« My secrets,” he cried, “(you would prove ; 
And (while laughing, he aim’d at her heart, ) 
You'll find them as teasing as Love.” 
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Children. 


Ir is a mistaken notion that the feelings of chil- 
dren are not as acute as those of adults. In many 
instances they are more so; a child of much sen- 
sibility suffers more than a man, because the lat- 
ter, from intercourse with the world, from the in- 
fluence of religion or philosophy, is rendered less 
sensitive or better able to keep his feelings under 
proper control; but the child, in the naked inno- 
cence of nature, influenced only by its sympa- 
thies and impulses, and ignorant ef the world and 
of its learning, receives impressions of pain or 
pleasure so readily, that time frequently finds it 
difficult to erase them. The pleasures of child- 
hood are rapturous enjoyments—ecstacies—telici- 
ties: heaven appears to shine upon its joys witha 
most radiant light. Kindness, gentleness, and 
love, are the ingredients of the atmosphere it 
breathes. Its griefs are sorrowful pains—mise- 
ries—agonies ; the shadows of despair appear to 
shroud them in impenetrable darkness; unkind- 
ness, disappointment, and regret, create the 
wretchedness of its existence. The child is in- 
fluenced by the philosophy of the heart, not of the 
mind ; and the former encourages the growth of 
those feelings, which, until worldly knowledge, 
with all its selfishness, has taken possession of its 
nature, occasion his peculiar sensibility. 





Brute Strength. 


Waar constituted the superiority of the great 
heroes of antiquity,—and, I may say, the most 
heroic men of all times? Discover it—scrutinize 
it—analize it:—it’s mere brute strength! What 
made those great men great? ‘Take them all, 
from Hercules—or, if you place no credit in his 
fame, from Samson, whose feats are equally in- 
credible—down to Shaw, the Life-guardsman :— 
‘tis nothing but mere brute strength. Well, ha- 
ving considered man in his physical condition, let 
us inquire into his moral state. First of all, it is 
easily proved that he is not a free agent; his own 
reason tells him that certain actions are destruc- 
tive of his own happiness, and injurious to the 
welfare of the community; yet he commits those 
actions, and the world calls them crimes: he feels 
that there is an overpowering necessity at work 
that impels him to act; he acts accordingly, and 
that act is either criminal in itself, or leads to 
crime. Nothing he does proceeds from his will: 
all his actions are the result of necessity. I will 
prove this:—a rich man travels along a road,— 
behind him is a poor man; the poor man thinks 
that, if he had the ricii man’s wealth he should be 
free from hunger and poverty. He cannot resist 
such thoughts: he sees the rich man ina lonely 
place, secure from every kind of observation, and 
he feels convinced that he could easily deprive 
him of his wealth: he cannot help feeling that 
The poor man robs the rich man : he 
The poor man then thinks 


conviction. 
is obliged to do so. 


that he should be more secure from punishment 
if the rich man was dead; or, the rich man strug- 
gles to preserve his property, and the poor man, 
to obtain it, makes use of violeawce. The poor 
man murders the rich man, and buries the body 
Necessity compelled the poor man 


in the earth. 





to become a murderer, and necessity compelled 
the rich man to be murdered. But trace any cause 
up to its effect, and the result will be the same. 
Fate is omnipotent, and inclination is its slave. 








The Waltz. 

As many of the retired matrons of this city, un- 
skilful in ‘gestic lore,’ are doubtless ignorant of 
the movements and figures of this modest exhibi- 
tion, I will endeavor to give some account of it in 
order that they may learn what odd capers their 
daughters sometimes cut when from under their 
guardian wings. Ona signal being given by the 
music, the gentleman seizes the lady round her 
waist; the lady, scorning to be outdone in cour- 
tesy, very politely takes the gentleman rourd the 
neck with one arm resting against his shoulder to 
prevent encroachments. Away then they go, 
about and about—‘ About what, sir?’ About the 
room, madam, to be sure. The whole economy 
of this dance consists in turning round and round 
the room ina certain measured step, and it is truly 
astonishing that this continued revolution does not 
set all their heads swimming like atop; but Ihave 
been positively assured that it only occasions a 
gentle sensation which is marvellously agreeable. 

In the course of this circumnavigation, the dan- 
cers, in order to give the charm of variety, are 
continually changing their relative situations— 
now the gentleman, meaning no harm in the 
world, I assure you, madam, carelessly flings his 
arm about the lady’s neck, with an air of celestial 
impudence ; and anon, the lady, meaning as little 
harm as the gentleman, takes him round the waist 
with most ingenious, modest languishment, to the 
great delight of numerousspectators and amateurs, 
who generally form a ring, as the mob do about a 
pair of amazons pulling caps, or a couple of mas- 
tiffs. After continuing this divine interchange of 
hands, arms, et cetera, for half an hour or so, the 
lady begins to tire, ‘and with eyes up-raised,’ in 
most bewitching langour, petitions her partner for 
a little more support. This is almost given with- 
out hesitation. The lady leans gently on his 
shoulder ; their arms entwine in a thousand sedu- 
cing mischievous curves—don’t be alarmed, ma- 
dam—closer and closer they approach each other, 
and in conclusion, the parties being overcome 
with ecstatic fatigue, the lady seems almost sink- 
ing into the gentleman’s arms, and then 
‘Well, sir, what then?’ Lord! madam, how 
should I know ?— Washington Irving. 











Excuse for Sadness. 


Cuipe nct, beloved, if oft with Thee 
I feel not rapture wholly ; 

For aye, the heart that’s fill’d with love, 
Runs o'er in melancholy. 


To streams that glide in noon, the shade 
From summer skies is given ; 

So, if my breast reflects the cloud, 
"Tis but the cloud of Heaven! 


Thine image glass'd within my soul 
So well the mirror keepeth, 

That, chide me not, if with the light 
The shadow also sleepeth.—Bulwer. 
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Liberty. 


BY T. A WORRALL, ESQ. 


I. 
Ricu glory hath the past: 

The things which have been, but which now are 

not— 

Though night is o’er them cast, 

Yet it is well that all is not forgot! 

In the long line of Empire’s onward tread, 

The present will be past, with its remember’d dead! 


Ul. 
Greece—brilliant is thine air! 
It was a chosen spot, the Muses seat : 
The human form was fair, 
Perfection of all grace, divinely sweet! 
Why didst thou tear thyself from glory’s arms, 
Was virtue evil, and hath slavery charms ?— 


ill. 
The good have wept for thee ! 
For there was genius in its loftiest mould: 
Conceptions pure and free ! 
The spirits of earth’s chosen were not sold, 
For ye were not corrupted; such a state, 
May more than mock man’s now too common fate. 


Iv. 

Darkness is still thy blight, 
Italia, once the chosen of the earth !— 

Thou’rt doubly wrapp’d in night— 
Monk’s and the curse of King’s, have still their 

birth, 

Where all Perfection should with Freedom dwell, 
Why did they make thy sunny clime a hell ? 


v. 
Down with th’ oppressor’s power: 
Old Cato stands your bright exemplar still : 
Have ye forgot the hour, 
Upon the crimson’d field of Moskwa’s hill? 
Where is Rienzi?*—Silvio ¢ still can bear, 
Was man ordain’d a slave, as dogs a collar wear? 
vi. 
Lineage of Brutus wake ! 
The echo of two thousand years has tongue, 
And should your spirits shake ! 
It is the knell of glory heard among 
Your gorgeous ruins! Have they stood in vain? 
Up—from decay draw life—each Roman break his 
chain. 


vil. 
We turn to France and weep : 
Weep, that “ the bravest of the brave” are slaves : 
Oh, Liberty why sleep ! 
Why mourn in ashes round thy Children’s graves ? 
But thea wilt wake—the cloud is in the sky, 
Betokening the storm—the thunder which is nigh! 





* Rienzi—called the last of the Romans in the 
same sense in which, Philopemon is called the 
last of the Greeks. 


t Silvio Pellico—author of Euphemio of Messi- 
na, and a very interesting history of his own life. 
Confined ten years, in an Austrian dungeon—a 
martyr to Freedom. 





vill. ' 
He sleeps upon the rock: 
“The child of destiny ”—the heir of fame! 
Whose whisper was a shock : 
Whose right-arm smote, as smites the lightning 


fame ; 

Prostrating Kingdoms—thou shouldst have his 
bones, 

They yet may be thy signal—Europe watch thy 
thrones ! 


1x. 
Spain, who can weep for thee ? 
Thou hadst thy day—but thou wast cheated too : 
The guerilla’s free, 
All others slaves, where Palafox was true !— 
Beautiful clime, thy curse is Priesthood’s hand, 
A living leprosy, spread round the land ! 


x. 
Turn to the rocky steep, 
Where Liberty enhances human worth— 
And will when we’re asleep— 
Turn to the hour, when nation’s had their birth, 
Where Nature rises in her loftiest pride, 
As if to be the home, where Freedom should reside. 


Where cloud-capt mountain peaks arise, 

And broad and rapid rivers flow ; 

Where beautiful are Autumn’s skies, 

And pure the evening West winds blow; 

There is a land from sea to sea, 

Home of the mighty and the free : 

Here patriot sires their laurels won, 

And first “the Stars and Strives” unfurl’d— 

They fixed her empire and her home, 

The last bright hope of all the world !— 

When clouds and darkness rested on thee, 

When England’s monarch would have won thee, 

To take from man what makes his worth, 

The heaven-born right of free-born birth— 

To lead thee as a slave is led, 

To hew their wood, and draw their water— 

Our fathers rais’d thee from thy gory bed, 

Amid the battle’s ruin, smoke and slaughter, 

And made thee what thou art, fair Freedom’s cho- 
sen daughter ! 








The Bewildered Wife. 


BY JOHN H. HEWETT, ESQ. 

Come, take the gentle harp of sorrow, 
I'll lean it on my beating breast, 

Perhaps my lips may smile to-morrow, 
And all my fears be lull’d to rest. 


Where yonder palm its leaf uncloses, 
And spreads it to the dewy shower, 
I'll strew for him the bed of roses, 
Of jessamine J’|l make his bower. 


Come, then, my harp—still wrapt in sadness, 
Death long hath clung around thy strings! 

Oh, breathe thy wonted notes of gladness, 
And give my song celestial wings! 


The warlike theme with hurricd numbers, 
When rolling thunders shake the spheres, 
The love that lulls to gentle slumbers 
The heart, with all its doubts and fears 
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Tho’ pensive ye may deem my brow, 
I have within a joy, 

A pleasure passing outward show, 

hich world’s could never buy ; 

Think not because I am not gay, 
That sorrow’s cares are mine, 

The clouds of grief have darkest sway, 
Where joy was wont to shine. 
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No transient sunbeams may be mine, 
But on m pathway glow, 
The joys of brightest ray divine, 
From whence true pleasures flow : 
Is lasting happiness thy aim ? 
One path alone is giv’n, 
That path begins in early fame, 
And ends in hope of heav’n. 
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Monkey and Crow. 


Ix the jungles about the neighborhood of Tilli- 
cherry, in India, there is a large species of mon- 
key, frequently tamed by the natives; and at a 
village ashort distance from this celebrated sea- 
port, we had an evidence of the remarkable saga- 
city of this animal. A few yards fromthe house 
of the person to whom it belonged, a thick pole, at 
least thirty feet high, had been fixed into the 
earth, round which was an iron ring, and to this 
was attached a strong chain of considerable 
length, fastened to a collar round the monkey’s 
neck. The ring being loose, it easily slid up the 
pole, when he ascended or descended. He was 
in the habit of taking his station at the top of the 
bainboo, where he seemed perched as if to enjoy 
the beauties of the prospect around him; this was 
really striking. The crows, which in India are 
very abundant and singularly audacious, taking 
advantage of his elevated position, had been in 
the daily habit of robbing him of his food, which 
was placed every morning and evening at the foot 
ofthe pole. To this he had vainly expressed his 
dislike, by chattering, and other indications of his 
displeasure equally ineffectual; nothing that he 
could do was of any avail to scare away these un- 
welcome intruders upon his repasts. He tried 
various medes to banish them, but they continued 
their periodical depredations. Finding that he 
was perfectly unheeded, he adopted a plan of re- 
tribution as effectual as it was ingenious. 

One morning, when his tormentors had been 
particularly troublesome, he appeared as if seri- 
ously indisposed: he closed his eyes, drooped his 
head, and exhibited various other symptoms of 
severe suffering. No sooner were his ordinary 
rations placed at the foot of the bamboo, than the 
crows, watching their opportunity, descended in 
great nambers, and, according to their usual 
practice, began to demolish his provisions. The 
monkey now began to slide down the pole by 
slow degrees, as if the effort were painful to him, 
and as if so overcome by indispesition that his re- 
maining strength was scarcely equal to such exer- 
tion. When he reached the ground, he rolled 
about for some time, seeming in great agony, until 
he found himself close by the vessel employed to 
contain his food, which the crows had by this 
time well nigh devoured. There was still, how- 
ever, some remaining, which a solitary bird, em- 





holdened by the apparent indisposition of the 
monkey, advanced to seize. The wily creature 
was at this time lying in a state of apparent insen- 
sibility atthe foot of the pole, and close by the pan. 
The moment the crow stretched out its head, and 
ere it could secure a mouthful of the interdicted 
food, the watchful avenger seized the depredator 
by the neck with the rapidity of thought, and se- 
cured it from doing further mischief. He now 
began to chatter and grin with every expression of 
gratified triumph, while the crows flew around, 
cawing in boisterous chime, as if deprecating the 
chastisement about to be inflicted upon their cap- 
tive companion. The monkey continued for a 
while to chatter and grin in triumphant mockery 
of their distress; he then deliberately placed the 
captive crow between his knees, and began te 





pluck it with the most humorous gravity. When 
he had completely stripped it, except the large 
feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung it into 
the air as high as his strength would permit, and, 
after flapping its wings for a few seconds, it fell 
on the ground with a stunning shock. The other 
crows, which had been fortunate enough to es- 
cape a similar castigation, now surrounded it, and 
immediately pecked it to death. The expression 
of joy on the animal's countenance was altogether 
indescribable; and he had no sooner seen this 
ample retribution dealt to the purloiner of his re- 
past, than he ascended the bamboo to enjoy a 
quiet repose. The next time his fond was brought, 
not a single crow approached it; and I dare say 
that, thenceforward, he was never again molested 
by those voracious intruders. 





Activity of Mind. 


We are all (says Sir James Mackintosh in a 
letter to the Rev. Robert Hall) accustomed to 
contemplate with pleasure the suspension of the 
ordinary operations of the understanding in sleep, 
and to be even amused by its nightly wanderings 
from its course in dreams. From the command- 
ing eminence which you have gained, you will 
gradually familiarize your mind, to consider its 
other aberrations as only more rare than sleep or 
dreams; and in process of time they will cease to 
appear to you much more horrible. You will 
thus be delivered from that constant dread, which 
so often brings on the very evil dreaded; and 
which, as it clouds the whole of human life, is 
itself a greater calamity than any temporary dis- 
ease. Some dread of this sort darkened the days of 
Johnson; and the fears of Rousseau seem to have 
constantly realized themselves. But whoever has 
brought himself to consider a disease of the brain 
as differing only in degree from a disease of the 
lungs, has robbed it of that mysterious horror, 
which forms its chief malignity. If he wereto do 
this by undervaluing intellect, he would indeed 
gain only a low quiet at the expense of mental 
dignity. But you do it by feeling the superiority 
of a moral nature over intellect itself. All your 
happiness has arisen from your love and pursuit 
of excellence. Disappointed in the pursuit of 
union with real or supposed excellence of a limited 
sort, you sought refuge in the contemplation of 
the Supreme Excellence. But, by the conflict of 
both, your mind was torn in pieces; and even your 
most powerful understanding was unable to resist 
the force of your still more powerful moral feel- 
ings. ‘The remedy is prescribed by the plainest 
maxims of duty. You must act: inactive con- 
templation is a dangerous condition for minds of 
profound moral sensibility. Weare not to dream 
away our lives in the contemplation of distant or 
imaginary perfection. We are to act in an im- 
perfect and corrupt world; and we must only 
contemplate perfection enough to ennoble our 
natures, but not to make us dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with these faint approaches to that perfec- 
tion, which it would be the nature of a brute or a 
demon to despise. It is for this reason that I ex- 


hort you to literary activity. * is as 4 
* * * * 
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Mankind. 81 
Metempsychosis. 87 
ee Merchants’ Exchange—tdlustrated. 9% 
Mountain Scenery. 10] 
My Client, the Artist. 156 


, 4 


Mushroom Hunting, a story. 
Moments in Life. 


Mutability, by Isaac C. Pray, Jr.—original. 189 
Melody, by William Leggett. 206 
Marriage. 225 
My own Epitaph. 235 
My Native Home—set to music. 236, 237 
Married Man’s Story, the 280 
Monkey and Crow. 286 
N. 

New Year’s Day, by Miss Sedgwick. 34 
New York Blind Institution—dlustrated. 90 
New Year’s Impromptu—original. 100 
Negro Insurrection, a tale.—original. 105 
New York and the City Hall—ilustrated., 241 

277 


, Notes by an Aironaut. 


oO. 
On the death of the Rev. Mr. ——.—original. 41 
One's Mother. 75 
Old Nell, the Watch. 82 
Observations on Fashions. 239 
P. 
Persian Women. 33 
Pride. 47 
Propriety in Dress. 94 
« Putting to Rights-” 95 
Phantom Ship, the 175 
Perception of Women. 177 
Prison Inquest, the 136 
Peruvian Girl----original. 261 
Q. 
Queen’s Room, Lizerg Hall. 104 
Quack Doctor, confessions of a 216 


R. 

Reminiscences of an idle Lawyer---original. 9 
Russian Peasants----tllustrated. 49 
Remember Me. 75 
Relation of Man and Wife. 86 
Reflections before Marriage. 101 
Recollections of an aged Pastor, by Mrs. 

Sigourney-—-original. 103 
Remarks on the Fashions. 144 
Rosaline, by T. A. Worral—original. 173 


Raven Hair, the-—original. 


Remonstrance to Winter. 269 
8. 
Superstition of N. and 8. Europe-—-original. 40 
Scottish Thistle. 56 
Snow Drop, the 104 
Sleigh Bells. 104 
Sacred Ganges, the 121 
Shipwreck, the 145 


Snarleyyow, or the Dog Fiend, by Capt. 


Marryat. 148, 245 
Song, from the Mountain Sylph. 189 
Stella, a Heroine. 233 
Star-light on the Sea. 234 








INDEX. 


« Pags. 
Serenades-—-original. 262 
Sons of France. 268, 
Spring. 274 
T. 
Terrance McNulty----original. 9 
The Wife, by Washington Irving. 13 


The Invocation, by Miss Woodbridge-—original. 19 
The Three Advices, an Irish tale. 20 
The Bridegroom’s Dream, by Mrs. Crawford. 22 


To Mathilde—original. 39 
The Oratory, a tale from the French. 42 
To Miss Ellen G. 55 
To E—O— M—. original. 75 
Tahamold, or the Raven Hair—-original. 78 
To a Friend---original. 91 
The Death Bed. 96 
The Spirit of War—original. 96 
The Dead Alive. 122 


Tea Table Chat- ~original. 146, 230, 275 
The Lover. 159 
The Rivals, a tale. 170 
The Broken Heart. 172 
Themyra. 188 
The Public Man, a tale-—-original. 194 
The Conflagration, a tale----original. 240 
Thanksgiving Prayer--—original. 214 
Thoughts in Autumn. 219 
To the Hebrew Maiden. 235 
The Hebrew Maiden’s Answer. 235 
The Dream. 248 
The Provencale. 274 
The Waltz. 282 
The Bewildered Wife. 283 
The Fair Puritan—set to music. 284, 285 


V. 
Value of Good Looks, by John Neal---original. 77 -—"~— 


Visions of Venice, a Poem--—original. 119 
Voltaire. 121 
Vicissitudes of a Silver Tea Pot. 270 
Ww. 
Widow of Naples. 13 
Woman----original. 39 
Why should we part. 55 
White Roses. 198 
Wedded Life. 199 
Walter de Montreal—-original. 234 
Women’s Hearts. 234 
Witch of Roseberry Topping, the 251 
Wild Revenge. 278 
Y. 
Youthful Feeling. 209 
Music. 


The Days of Joy are gone. 

Let’s away to the Greenwood Shade. 
Buy my Flowers. 

Follow, follow in the clear Moonlight. 
My own, my Native Home. 

The Fair Puritan. 


Embellishments. 


Mountain House, Catskill. 

Head Dresses. 

The Russian Peasants. 

The Blind at their Study. 

Interior of the late Excange, with a view of —~ 
Hamilton’s Statue. 

Blackwell's Island and Penitentiary. ————~ 


Lunatic Asylum. 
City Hall. 
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